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COMMENT 


Proors-are accumulating that Governor Odell is superseding 
Senator Platt as chief engineer of the Republican machine 
in the State of New York. There are those who see in this 
substitution of State party leaders a bad augury for Mr. 
Roosevelt’s prospects of securing the New York delegation 
to the next Republican national convention. We ourselves 
should draw an opposite conclusion from the facts. If the 
President has any political opponents-within the Republican 
ranks in his native State, they are probably to be found 
among the great financiers and consolidators, who regard his 
attack upon the trusts, the seriousness of which has been shown 
in the Northern Securities case, as detrimental to the national 
interests and to the existing prosperity. Such men have long 
relied upon Senator Platt to carry out the political policy 
which they deemed beneficial to the country, and they could 
doubtless secure his services in the future. He will have no ser- 
vices to render, however, if it be true that he has lost his con- 
trol of the party machine. Governor Odell, on the other hand, 
has done many things to provoke distrust and apprehension 
on the part of the men invested with the management of 
great corporate and financial interests. To them, as Gov- 
ernor of New York, he is no more persona grata than was 
Mr. Roosevelt himself. It is probable that under no circum- 
stances could Governor Odell gain their confidence, and it fol- 
lows that his only alternative is to enter into a close political 
alliance with the President. We think, therefore, that, not- 
withstanding Mr. Platt’s success in procuring Federal ap- 
pointments, his supersession by Governor Odell in the position 
of State leader would be viewed by Mr. Roosevelt with sat- 
isfaction. At the same time, pains will be taken to conciliate 
Mr. Platt at Albany, as well as at Washington, in order to 
avoid an open rupture of the party, and there is no doubt that 
the senior Senator from New York would refrain, unless ex- 
asperated, from participating in an anti-Roosevelt campaign, 
if he deemed it foredoomed to failure. At the present mo- 
ment Mr. Roosevelt is so popular with the rank and file 
of the New York Republicans that it is questionable whether 
Senator Platt and Governor Odell together could deprive him 
of the delegation from the Empire commonwealth to the na- 
tional convention. 


The attempt of ex-Governor Hill to put himself forward as 
a candidate for the Democratic nomination for the Presi- 
dency indicates that he has lost the political sagacity with 
which he used to be credited. It is barely possible that he 
might secure a small. majority in the State convention con- 
voked for the purpose of choosing delegates, and that his old 





friend Judge Parker would do what he could to secure for 
him the delegation. On the other hand, a large minority 
would be found in vehement opposition to Mr. Hill, a minority 
which would include the friends of Mr. Cleveland and of Mr. 
Shepard, as well as those of Mr. Bryan. Nor is there much 
doubt that if the State convention were held next week or 
next month, it could and would be stampeded for Judge Par- 
ker. It is even conceivable that Mr. Cleveland might get the 
delegation, and, strange as it may seem to those who recall 
the events of 1884 and 1888, he might receive the support of 
Tammany Hall. ‘The State convention of New York would 
be largely influenced by the question whether a proposed can- 
didate could obtain two-thirds of the national convention. 
That such a vote is out of the question for Mr. Hill seems to 
be settled, in view of the fact that Mr. Bryan’s opposition to 
him is outspoken and vehement, and that Mr. Bryan’s friends, 
since their triumphs in Cleveland and Chicago, are probably 
justified in believing that they will control more than a third 
of the next Democratic national convention. 


Mr. Bryan has been frank in denouncing Mr. Cleveland, 
but he has never impeached the latter’s honesty, and doubt- 
less would prefer him to Mr. Hill. That the late candi- 
date’s dislike of Gold Democrats is‘not insuperable seems evi- 
dent from his recent acceptance of an invitation to dine with 
Mr. Ingalls, the defeated Democratic candidate for Mayor of 
Cincinnati. As we have heretofore pointed out, he has begun 
in his Commoner to designate conspicuous Democrats who, 
as nominees for the Presidency, would be acceptable to his 
wing of the party. The first portrait in his gallery is that of 
Senator Stone of Missouri. It will be interesting to note 
whether Senator Cockre]l of the same State is looked upon 
with equal favor. There is no doubt that Mr. Cockrell voted 
for the Democratic nominee in 1896 and in 1900, but nobody 
has credited him with enthusiastic support of the silver plank 
in the Democratic platform. So long as the Commoner con- 
fines itself to representatives of the former slave States, no 
great importance will be attached to its selections, for the 
Southern Democrats are quite too shrewd to desire the nominee 
of their party to be chosen from their section. Neither would 
there be much significance in the statement that Mr. Tom 
Johnson or Mr. W. R. Hearst would be acceptable to the 
Bryanites. Of course they would, but neither of them could 
by any possibility obtain two-thirds of the votes in a national 
convention. If, on the other hand, such a man as Judge Par- 
ker, Mr. Olney, or Mr. Ingalls should ultimately figure in the 
Commoner’s list, we should recognize that Mr. Bryan meant 
business. 


One of the most amazing of recent incidents in this country 
is the proof of the extent to which socialistic doctrines have 
become diffused in Massachusetts, and of the willingness to 
advocate them without the slightest heed to constitutional 
barriers. We refer to the almost unanimous report made to 
the Massachusetts Legislature by the Committee on Federal 
Relations in favor of a resolution requesting Congress to place 
the anthracite mining industry under governmental control, 
or, if such control be unattainable, to take possession of the 
mines in behalf of the American people. This, so far as it goes, 
is a Republican endorsement of the preposterous coal plank 
inserted by ex-Governor Hill in the platform adopted last au- 
tumn by the Democratic State convention of New York. As 
we pointed out at the time, the plank is preposterous, because 
it assumes that the Federal government can invade the State 
of Pennsylvania and confiscate a large section of its territory 
and of its mineral resources by virtue of an imaginary right 
of eminent domain. That a right of eminent domain is not 
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implied in the “general welfare” clause of the Constitution 
is evident from the fact that the framers of that document 
went on in the very next section to declare that Congress 
could not even acquire land for the seat of the Federal gov- 
ernment without a voluntary cession on the part of the State 
or States concerned, and that it could not purchase land for 
the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dry docks, and other 
needful government buildings except by the consent of the 
Legislature of the State in which said land should be. Noth- 
ing could be more conclusive than the proof furnished by 
these express limitations .that no general right of eminent 
domain is vested by the Constitution in the Federal govern- 
ment. From the extraordinary report made to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature with regard to the anthracite mines of Penn- 
sylvania, we are compelled to infer either that the authors of 
the report are not familiar with the Constitution, or else 
that they are prepared to disregard it, They hold, perhaps, 
that Mr. Roosevelt disregarded it when he interposed between 
the mine-owners and the union mine-workers in the coal re- 
gion, and that Congress sanctioned his act by providing for 
the cost of the non-constitutional commission. We expressed 
at the time an apprehension that a blow had thereby been dealt 
by Congress at the popular respect for our Federal organic 
law, but we did not expect to see our apprehension justified so 
quickly by a revolutionary proposal emanating from Republi- 
cans in the commonwealth of Massachusetts. To such a de- 
plorable state of things are we drifting because Governor 
Stone of Pennsylvania, in his anxiety to avoid alienating the 
labor vote, lacked the courage to make a timely and vigorous 
attempt to maintain law and order in the anthracite districts, 
and, if such an effort proved unavailing, to exercise his con- 
stitutional right to call upon the Federal Executive to place 
an armed force at his disposal. 


Those who imagine that the frauds imputed to the Post- 
office Department will escape rigorous investigation are reck- 
oning without Theodore Roosevelt. There has never been a 
man in the White House who, confronted with corruption on 
the part of his subordinates, would be more certain to smite 
and spare not. The President’s character is well known to 
the members of his cabinet, and for that reason, if for no other, 
we are indisposed. to credit the insinuation that Postmaster- 
General Payne is inclined to minimize the malfeasance with 
which officials under his control are charged. Not since the 
Whiskey Frauds and the Star Route cases has public sus- 
picion of Federal office-holders been so thoroughly aroused, 
nor is there any doubt that the accusations, if well founded, 
indicate that the Post-otfice Department is honeycombed with 
dishonesty. The Superintendent of the Division of Salaries 
and Allowances and the Assistant Attorney-General for the 
Post-office Department have been allowed to resign under fire, 
but we do not believe that, if the charges against them are 
sustained, the President will permit them to go scot - free. 
The exposure of the department’s rottenness began when as- 
sertions were made by employees in the New York Post-office 
that the Division of Salaries and Allowances was controlled 
by a syndicate which was systematically blackmailing clerks 
and carriers who desired promotion or an increase of salaries. 


The Assistant Attorney-General’s office is accused of having 
thrown open the facilities of the United States mails to lot- 
tery and “ get-rich-quick ” companies, by divulging to them 
the kind of circulars which would be officially sanctioned. The 
Central Labor Union of Washington has presented to the de- 
partment a long series of charges. Among the improper acts 
alleged are the acceptance of condemned and defective mail- 
bags and of defective box-locks; the purchase of stamping- 
machines ai a cost of $75 apiece, although the same work 
could be done with machines costing. from $1 50 to $2; a four 
years’ contract with a Binghamton clock company, in con- 
cluding which the normal conditions of publicity, advertise- 
ment, and bid-opening were violated; the giving of advance 
tips concerning the appointment of postal carriers to wagon- 
building firms, the representatives of which would thereupon 
visit the prospective appointee and inform him that unless 
their make of wagon should be used by him he would not re- 
ceive his commission. We are sorry to hear that Postmaster- 
General Payne, when informed of the leak just mentioned, 
asserted that it could only have occurred among the employees 
of the Civil Service Commission. He is singularly ill-informed 
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regarding the details of his own office if he is not aware that 
the examinations for postal carriers are conducted, not by 
the Civil Service Commission, but by a board of five persons, 
every one of whom is an employee of the Post-office Depart- 
ment. Those who imagine that the scandal in the Post-office 
can be hushed up are likely to find themselves wofully un- 
deceived when the President returns from his Western tour. 


At the hour when we write, the disagreement between the 
operators and the United Mine-Workers in the anthracite 
coal region with regard to the interpretation of the Strike 
Commission’s award has become acute. It will be remembered 
that the commission decided that for anthracite miners the 
working-day shall be nine hours. The miners contend that 
this decision is not applicable to Saturday, and have refused 
to work more than eight hours on that day. Thereupon three 
of the principal mining companies, the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing, the Lehigh Valley, and the Susquehanna, gave notice 
that unless the miners worked nine hours on Saturday, April 
18, the mines would be closed on Monday, April 20. The 
miners persisted in their refusal, and,. accordingly, about 
30,000 of them were locked out on the date fixed. The lock- 
out will, of course, prevent the delivery of coal from the 


_ Schuylkill district until the dispute has been settled. Mean- 


while, in the Wyoming district there is another controversy 
concerning the definition of the nine-hour working-day pre- 
scribed by the Strike Commission. The operators hold that 
the drivers must be in the mine and have the mules harnessed 
so the miners can begin work at seven o’clock a.m. The 
drivers on their part maintain that the work-hours should be- 
gin with the harnessing of the animals, and not a half-hour 
before the miners start to work. Here, again, there may be 
a lockout unless an agreement shall be reached. We presume, 
however, that Mr. John Mitchell, the president of the United 
Mine-Workers, who arrived at Wilkesbarre on April 20, will 
succeed in arranging a modus vivendi pending a decision of 
a Conciliation Board, such as was contemplated by the Strike 
Commission’s award. It was foreseen that the terms of the 
award might be variously interpreted. In such an event a 
Conciliation Board was to be,created, half the members of 
which should be chosen by the mine-owners, and half by the 
mine-workers. If the members of the board should fail to 
agree, there was to be an appeal to the United States Circuit 
Court, a judge of which would appoint an umpire. Accord- 
ing to the Strike Commission’s award, there must be a sepa- 
rate Conciliation Board for each colliery, but we take for 
granted that, in a case like the present, where a lockout has 
occurred on precisely the same grounds in a large number of 
collieries, the decision of a single Conciliation Board would be 
accepted as binding by all the mine-owners and mine-workers 
concerned. It is a remarkable fact that the Reading Coal 
Company can afford a lockout, notwithstanding the severe 
losses which it suffered during the strike. We are assured 
that this company will exhibit a larger surplus for the fiscal 
year ending June 30 than for the preceding twelvemonth. 


It is too early to forecast the effect of the decision in the 
Northern Securities case on the agitation for a revision of the 
tariff. One of the most telling arguments for revision put 
forward, not only by Democrats, but also by a good many Re- 
publicans in Iowa and other Northwestern States, has been 
the difficulty, not to say impossibility, of regulating trusts and 
thwarting approaches to monopolies, so long as the duties on 
the products of foreign competitors should remain practically 
prohibitive. The tariff, said Mr. Havemeyer, is the mother 
of trusts, and the inference has been that, only by dealing a 
blow at the parent could the offspring be effectually reached. 


“Now comes Mr. Roosevelt, however, and points out that, since 


the decision rendered in the Northern Securities case, a harm- 
ful trust can be destroyed without touching the tariff, which 
is largely, if not wholly, credited with our existing prosperity. 
But, as has already been pointed out, the decision in the case 
just mentioned merely asserts that the consolidation of two 
particular common carriers which naturally were competitors 
is contrary to law. -The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals did not say that the consolidation of two or more indus- 
trial corporations engaged in the manufacture of similar com- 
modities would also be a violation of law, on the ground that 
such corporations were naturally competitors. It may be that 
from the reasoning employed such a conclusion may be just- 






































































































ly drawn, and that hereafter it will be distinctly affirmed by 
the highest Federal tribunal. Would it be, however, beneficial 
or hurtful to the country if all its iron and steel factories, 
for example, were debarred from co-operation, and condemned 
to cut-throat competition? Would it be possible, under such 
circumstances, to avert a stupendous industrial crisis, which, 
for an indefinite period, might consign multitudes of workmen 
to idleness and destitution? Would not a revision of the tariff 
that would permit an inflow of foreign commodities, as soon as 
the prices of the necessaries of life should exceed a given 
maximum, prove a safer. remedy for the possible abuses of 
combinations? What possible harm could a moderate revision 
of the tariff, confined to products which tend to be monopolized 
by trusts, inflict upon any section of the American commu- 
nity? It would merely cut down excessive profits; it would 
compel nobody to manufacture at a loss. On the other hand, 
if the decision in the Northern Securities case shall be sus- 
tained by the United States Supreme Court, and then sweep- 
ingly applied to all the railways and manufacturing corpora- 
tions that have been consolidated since 1890, such a proceed- 
ing will obviously mean ruin to hundreds of thousands of small 
investors who have put their savings in the stock of the com- 
binations. 


We learn with satisfaction that the number of enlisted men 
in the navy has already been increased under the recent legis- 
lation to about 29,000, and may shortly be expected to reach 
the statutory aggregate of 31,000. The fact bears witness to 
the augmented popularity of the navy, which is due, of course, 
to the prestige acquired in the war with Spain. There is no 
doubt that the custom of bestowing the names of States upon 
battle-ships has also had the effect of facilitating recruitment. 
It has brought home to inland sections of our country a sense 
of ownership in such vessels, and a feeling of pride in their 
achievements. Even more significant than the ease with which 
recruitment for the navy is now effected is the nationality of 
the recruits. There was a time, not very long ago, when the 
majority of the enlisted men in our navy was composed of 
foreigners. During the first two months of the current year, 
on the other hand, more than five-sixths of the recruits were 
native Americans. It was always certain that an adequate 
supply of recruits of this kind would be forthcoming if the 
naval service becamé popular. Those who have felt any mis- 
givings on this score have kept their eyes fixed too exclusively 
on the diminution of our ocean-carrying trade during the last 
forty-three years. They forget the huge and constantly ex- 
panding proportions of our merchant fleet on the Great Lakes. 
It is not so much enlisted men that our newest navy stands in 
need of as thoroughly educated officers. This deficiency also 
will be made good in the course of a few years, when the pro- 
visions for the appointment of additional cadets at Annapolis 
shall have been carried into effect. 


What is the matter with our battle-ships? If our battle- 
ships cannot be used for target practice in time of peace, 
what reliance can be placed upon them in time of war? The 
experience of the North Atlantic Squadron is certainly dis- 
heartening. Here was a squadron comprised of seven battle- 
ships which was held up to foreign powers and to the Ameri- 
can people as a proof of our new navy’s efficiency; of its abil- 
ity to defend our sea-coast cities and to enforce the Monroe 
Doctrine. After supervising a certain amount of target prac- 
tice rendered necessary by recent proofs that our gunnery is 
decidely inferior to that exhibited in the battle of Manila 
Bay, the admiral commanding the fleet—it was rather a fleet 
than a squadron—was under orders to proceed to the Azores. 
Whether the contemplated voyage will be made we know not, 
but, if it is, the admiral will take but three battle-ships with 
him, the other four having been disabled. The Indiana and 
the Massachusetts have both been detached, the former be- 
cause she was found unfit for duty, and the latter because she 
was discovered to need a complete overhauling. The Jowa has 
been crippled by the bursting of a gun, while not only has a 
turret of the Maine been shaken, if not shattered, but many 
of her boiler tubes have burst. It follows that, if we 
were now at war, we should be unable to depend for protec- 
tion on the North Atlantic Squadron, which has been suddenly 
cut down to less than one-half its ostensible strength. 
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Nor is this all. If we note the nature of the casualties by which 
the Jowa and the Maine have been rendered unfit for service, 
we shall see reason to fear that, in time of need, other war-ships 
might prove equally untrustworthy. The 12-inch gun which 
burst on board the Jowa and caused a serious loss of life had 
been fired only 127 times, or less than half as many times as, 
it has been computed, the gun could be fired with safety. It 
has been alleged that the bursting of the piece was due to no 
structural defect, but to the use of smokeless powder, which 
reduces by more than one-half the so-called life of a gun. The 
explanation increases our misgivings, for, if smokeless powder 
has the effect imputed to it, other guns on other battle-ships 
must have reached or closely approached the danger-point in 
their firing record. In the case of the Maine, it is evident 
either that the specifications furnished by the naval designers 
were faulty, or else that the work done by the contractors in 
pursuance of such specifications was defective. It looks as if 
the apologists for the Navy Department could not escape im- 
palement on one or the other horn of that dilemma. The 
American people who provide the money are deeply inter- 
ested in learning whether other battle-ships planned by the 
same designers and built by the same contractors will, when 
tested, evince similar defects. In view, moreover, of the fact 
that the Maine’s boilers burst, would it not be well to recon- 
sider the decision to put the same type of boilers in eight new 
battle-ships, five of which are already under way, while the 
other three have been authorized by Congress. 


Every now and then some one discovers a new element of 
strategy calculated to disturb the well-founded theories of 
warfare, and requiring a revision of the programme of battle. 
The submarine boat threatened to offer violations to the com- 
fortably established notions of the students of the art, but 
there have been uncertainties of operation which the most 
sanguine advocates of the system have never been able to 
dispel. Now, however, comes the dry dock, a structure hitherto 
regarded as a fixed tool of naval construction and repair, 
rather than a weapon, which belligerent office it seems destined 
to fill in its Hoating type. We have one of such docks in suc- 
cessful and profitable use at the naval station near New Or- 
leans, and a contract has now been awarded for a larger dock 
of the same species to be located at the naval station at Cavite, 
in the Philippines, for which place it is to be towed from the 
builder’s yards near Baltimore. The floating-dock, on account 
of its mobility, easily becomes an ally of the fighting fleet, the 
ships of which need not now be taken long distances, perhaps 
under tow, to the permanent dockyards. The floating-dock 
may be with, or in the vicinity of, the forces afloat, and furnish 
a movable basis of repair and recuperation—the prime con- 
siderations for maintaining the efficiency of the vessels of war. 
The fleet which can be kept up to its standard of efficiency 
must, necessarily, be the stronger for this convenient and 
constantly accessible adjunct. Under the plans of strategy 
which do not overlook all the elements of sea-power, there 
must now be a reckoning of the floating-dock, which may also 
transport its own machinery and accommodate its crew of 
skilled workmen. The structure becomes, therefore, quite 
essential as a factor of offence and defence as much as rapid- 
fire guns, coal capacity, steaming radius and armor protection. 
It is as much to be considered in the light of a weapon as the 
submarine boat or a big rifle of increased power. The latter 
add to the power of a blow, while the floating-dock may main- 
tain the fleet’s efficiency on the fighting line, or on the blockade 
or in the cruising operations—and that is in itself a contribu- 
tion to the striking energy of the national arm, whether raised 
offensively or defensively. 


That our State Department could have no intention of 
evincing churlishness in its reception of the friendly advances 
made by the German Emperor has been, of course, taken for 
granted by well-informed and right-feeling Americans. If it 
was suggested that the despatch of the statue of Frederick 
the Great should be postponed for a season, this was because 
the place designed for the statue is not yet ready. So, too, if 
the semi-official intimation that Kaiser Wilhelm II. would 
be pleased to jhave our North Atlantic fleet put in at Kiel dur- 
ing the German naval manceuvres was informally and regret- 
fully declined, this was because an extensive scheme of work 
had been planned for the North Atlantic fleet. and the suggest- 
ed visit, if undertaken, would have prevented the execution of 

















the plan. The large North Atlantic fleet, however, is one 
thing, and the small Mediterranean squadron another. It is 
this last-named squadron which is to take part in naval 
demonstrations at Marseilles, which have been arranged for 
the purpose of welcoming President Loubet on his return from 
Algeria. There is no reason why this squadron should not 
subsequently go to Kiel, and Secretary Moody has very prop- 
erly ordered it to do so. We are sorry that the vessels under 
Rear-Admiral Cotton’s command include no big battle-ship, 
but the three cruisers, the Chicago, Albany, and Raleigh, and 
the gunboat Machias, are good ships of their kind, and will 
very well answer their purpose, which is to pay a compliment 
to the German sovereign, which, in view of his many civili- 
ties, it would be ungracious to withhold. The German news- 
papers which have confounded the North Atlantic fleet with 
the Mediterranean squadron will now recognize that there 
was not a trace of discourtesy in the former’s declination of 
the invitation to visit Kiel. The truth is that there is no 
reason why Germany and the United States should not be the 
best of friends, if the Berlin government would be at the 
pains to convince us that it has no purpose, either now or at 
any future time, of disputing the Monroe Doctrine,—that is to 
say, of gaining a foothold in the New World, either through 
the acquisition of territory on the American mainland or in 
the West Indies, or through the confiscation of an American 
republic’s customs revenues for an indefinite period. If the 
German Emperor has noted the recent signs of the times, he 
must have observed that the revival of sympathy between 
the American and the French peoples coincides with the 
refusal of France to take part in the demonstration against 
Venezuela. That may seem a little thing, yet it atones for the 
unfriendly attitude maintained by the Paris newspapers tow- 
ard the United States throughout our war with Spain. 


Those two potentates of western Europe, King Edward of 
England and President Loubet of France, the son of Vic- 
toria and the son of the French peasant woman, have written 
a picturesque page in history by their meeting in Paris. At 
no time in recent years have the relations between France and 
England been so full of promise; and at no time has it been 
so important for the world’s welfare that France and Eng- 
land should be on good terms. The alliance between Eng- 
land and Germany brought an outcry on both sides of the At- 
lantic, and nothing could more effectively bar the way to a 
renewal of that alliance than a cordial understanding be- 
tween England and France. The King of England was ac- 
cused of promoting the German alliance for family reasons, 
to oblige his nephew; it is much more certain that he is un- 
doing the moral effect of the German alliance by his visit to 
President Loubet and France. With the alienation of Eng- 
land, the indifference of Italy, which is steadily drawing closer 
to France, and the practical alliance between Austria and Rus- 
sia, it may be said that Germany is now without allies among 
the Christian powers, being reduced to the friendship of Abdul- 
Hamid, who is not overscrupulous, and is always open to 
business offers. This isolation, which is moral even more than 
political, is the inevitable result of Germany’s return to Bis- 
marck’s methods of intrigue, the policy of intellectual cun- 
ning, materialism, and opportunism. Nothing would so de- 
light the world at large, nothing would make so much for in- 
ternational peace, as a return, on Germany’s part, to the truer 
ideals of the nation, the profound enthusiasm for the best 
things, which made the names of Goethe, Kant, and Wagner 
ornaments of the human race. 


The worst side of the Prussian spirit of arrogance was 
brought out in the Hussner-Hartmann case, which is now 
being tried by court martial. The story is this: Two boys; 
Hussner and Hartmann, were at school together, and were, 
probably, very good friends. Hussner studied for the navy, 
passed the necessary examinations, and became that lordliest 
thing on earth, to paraphrase Kipling, a German officer. 
Hartmann, under the national system of universal military 
service, was drafted into the army. They met casually, both 
being, of course, in uniform; and Hartmann, delighted to see 
his old school friend, apparently forgot for the moment what 
discipline required of him, and made a motion to shake hands 
with Hussner; then, remembering himself, turned a gesture 
into an imperfect salute. The high dignity of Lieutenant 
Hussner, By the Grace of God Prussian Officer. was mortally 
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outraged, and drawing his sword, and remarking, “ When I 
draw my sword, blood must flow!” he ran his old school friend 
through the body. His school friend promptly died, and Lieu- 
tenant Hussner, going home, as promptly wrote to the mother 
of the deceased, saying that he had killed her son for the 
honor of the Prussian service. Apparently there are several 
different ideals of honor in the world, and Lieutenant Hussner 
represents one of them. It will be interesting to see whether 
his imperial master and great exemplar will acquit him, should 
the court martial take an extreme course and sertence him 
to a few months’ imprisonment. 


Russia and Austria have addressed a new note to Turkey, 
reminding Abdul-Hamid that the promises of reform made 
by his acceptance of their former note must be kept, and de- 
claring that the progress made in carrying out the reform pro- 
gramme up to the present is not satisfactory. A special de- 
mand is made that the Sultan shall at once send to Albania 
a force sufficient to quell the revolt there; a course which is 
for him in the last degree difficult, seeing that he would thus 
run the risk of offending his body-guard of Albanians, on whose 
fidelity he depends for his safety from assassination. It will 
be remembered that it was an Albanian soldier in the Turk- 
ish army who shot the Russian consul of Mitrovitsa, the late 
Mr. Stcherbina, in the back, and the Sultan is, doubtless, 
haunted by apprehensions of a like fate for himself should he 
incur the animosity of the Albanian clansmen; and the feel- 
ing of goose-flesh running up and down his spine must more 
than counterbalance the pleasure he derives from the friend- 
ship of the Kaiser. The fate of the assassin of Mr. Stcher- 
bina has not yet been decided on, and Russia’s attitude will 
be considerably influenced by the course taken in this matter 
by the Sultan. Very much now depends on the loyalty and 
honesty of Austria as Russia’s ally; and we must fervently 
hope that Kaiser Franz Joseph, with the immense experience 
and political insight which he has gathered through a long 
and greatly afflicted life, may see in which direction his true 
interest lies. A solution of the Slav question in the Balkans 
would make much easier the solution of the Slav question 
within his own borders, which is now such a constant source of 
weakness. If he could establish cordial relations between him- 
self and the Austrian Slavs,—not only the Czechs, but also the 
Moravians, Poles, Croatians, and Slavonians,—he could build 
up an effective counterpoise to the Hungarian kingdom, and 
lighten the despotic weight with which the Magyars now bear 
upon the aspirations of Austria proper. 


The recent national convention held in Dublin has practical- 
ly assured the passage of Mr. Wyndham’s Land Purchase bill. 
The three great figures of the convention were, of course, Mr. 
Redmond, Mr. William O’Brien, and Mr. Michael Davitt. 
Mr. O’Brien made the strongest speech of the day in favor 
of the bill, and as he is in many ways the most popular man 
among the Nationalists in the country at large, his adherence 
assured the acceptance of Mr. Wyndham’s measure—an accept- 
ance which was never, of course, in any serious doubt. For a 
nation which, we have so often been told, is made up of vague 
dreamers and impracticable enthusiasts, these Irishmen seem, 
nevertheless, to have a certain grasp on the conduct of affairs; 
and as Mr. Wyndham himself testifies to the scrupulous 
fidelity with which debts already incurred under previous mea- 
sures of land purchase are paid by the peasantry, it seems that 
we must add financial effectiveness to the other qualities of 
the Irish race. An extremely interesting side issue at the con- 
vention was the advocacy, by Michael Davitt, of land nation- 
alization, as opposed to peasant proprietorship. Michael 
Davitt, as is, of course, well known, is strongly committed to 
certain theories, practically socialistic, of an advanced school 
of Continental economists, and his documentary convictions 
often led to disputes with Mr. Parnell in the old days before 
1890. Once, when the two were speaking of the future of 
Treland, Michael Davitt asked Parnell what he would do if, 
after home rule were gained, Davitt were to start an agita- 
tion in favor of land nationalization and socialistic theories 
generally. “I should lock you up in Kilmainham!” said the 
practical Parnell,—the man of facts, of things as they are. 
It should be remembered, in justice to a great man, that the 
present victory of the Irish party is wholly a victory for the 
principles and tactics of Parnell, in a campaign carried out 
according to his methods, by his ablest and most loyal lieuten- 

















































































ant. Parnell used to say, “ When we can make the Irish land- 
owners as eager to get rid of their land as we are to get rid of 
them, the Irish land question will be solved!” 





It is evident to every one that this national convention at 
Dublin was really an Irish Parliament; in fact, the first 
- genuine Irish Parliament since the historic gathering assem- 
bled by Roderick O’Connor, King of Connaught, before the 
invasion of the Normans. For we should remember that the 
Dublin Parliaments of the eighteenth century were not repre- 
sentative bodies, being made up wholly of Protestants elected 
by Protestants, and therefore representing only one-fifth of 
the nation. It was an exclusively Protestant Parliament of 
this kind which passed the Act of Union with England just 


over a century ago, and readers in Missouri will be interested 


to know that the precise sums which were paid to its lead- 
ing members are well known and, considering the value of 
what they had to sell, comparatively moderate. It is worth 
while recording that not only has this new and thoroughly 
representative Irish Parliament decided the fate of the land 
system for Ireland; it has also decided, and this is part of 
fate’s irony, in what manner, and by whom, England shall be 
governed. It must give the great Liberal Unionists, like the 
Duke of Devonshire and Joseph Chamberlain, a delicious 
sensation every morning to remember that. they hold office 
by the grace of Parnell’s lieutenants, pending good behavior. 
It must also be singularly pleasant for Lord Rosebery to re- 
member that his retreat from Gladstone’s programme has 
probably cost him the Premiership, which the rising Liberal 
tide would have presently brought his way, had the Irish mem- 
bers abstained from supporting Mr. Balfour. Altogether, the 
Dublin convention has succeeded in writing a remarkable page 
of constitutional history. 


There is no ground for accusing the Cubans of ingratitude 
because some delay has been encountered at Havana in the 
negotiation of a political treaty between the insular republic 
and the United States. We should have no right to blame the 
Cubans if they postponed the conclusion of the treaty now 
under consideration until our House of Representatives shall 
have sanctioned the previous commercial treaty granting par- 
tial reciprocity. What Minister Squires is now engaged 
upon is the framing of an agreement for the cession to the 
United States of two coaling stations, one on the northern 
and the other on the southern coast of Cuba, and for the in- 
corporation in treaty form of the provisions required by the 
so-called Platt Amendment, and already sanctioned by the 
Cuban Constitutional Convention. In return for these con- 
cessions, about the ultimate granting of which we have no 
doubt, it is understood that we shall consent to Cuba’s reten- 
tion of the Isle of Pines, although the eventual disposition 
of that island was left undetermined by the treaty with Spain. 





. Americans have reason to be proud of the equitable position 
taken by their State Department in consenting to accept from 
the Chinese government a share of the instalment of the 
Boxer indemnity now due on the basis of seventy-four and two- 
tenths cents per tael, although the tael is now quoted at fifty- 
two and a half cents. It should be borne in mind that at 
the time the total indemnity was fixed at 450 million Haik- 
wan taels the tael had a gold value of seventy-four and two- 
tenths cents, and a corresponding value in the currency of 
each creditor power. Had the gold value of the tael then 
stood at its present figure, the total amount of the indemnity 
would have fallen not far short of six hundred million taels, 
an aggregate which would have been recognized as entirely 
beyond the power of China to pay. While the agreement with 
China was still the subject of negotiation, Lord Lansdowne 
distinctly recognized that even a total demand of 450 million 
taels would constitute a heavy strain upon China’s resources, 
and that the British Foreign Office would, for its part, be dis- 
posed to reduce the amount. That the aggregate might be 
greatly increased through a further depreciation in the price 
of silver seems never to have been contemplated by any of the 
allied powers. Under the circumstances, it would seem rea- 
sonable that the two following questions should be referred to 
the court of arbitration at The Hague, to wit, first, Did the 
parties to the treaty intend that China should be called upon 
to pay a sum larger than that which was the gold equivalent 
of 450 million taels at the date when the treaty was signed? 
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Secondly, if they did so intend, should they not now acquiesce 
in such fiscal changes at the treaty ports as would increase 
China’s ability to pay? It should be remembered that, aside 
from the lump sum now payable at the port of entry in lieu 
of the likin, or inland transit dues, the import duties proper 
are only five per cent. ad valorem, payable in silver. To us it 
seems just that China, if she is to be forced to pay the present 
gold value of the depreciated tael, should be suffered to in- 
crease her customs duties to ten per cent. ad valorem, if payable 
in silver, or to collect them in gold, if they are to remain at 
five per cent. With the tael selling at fifty-two cents in gold, 
the result would be practically the same to the importer of 
foreign goods whether he paid five per cent. in gold or ten per 
cent. in silver. No doubt the shipper of foreign goods to China 
would dislike to see the duties doubled, but the creditor powers 
have no moral right to exact an enormously increased indem- 
nity, and, at the same time, to deprive their debtor of the 
means of paying it. It will be hard enough to collect 450 
million taels without provoking a revolution, and to swell 
that aggregate by adding almost 150 million more might just 
turn the scale against the upholders of tranquillity and order. 





We thought it was generally admitted that American work- 
men are superior to British workmen in the sense that they 
not only get higher pay, but earn it. This is not by any means 
the conclusion reached by the twenty-three representatives of 
British skilled labor who accompanied Mr. Alfred Moseley in 
his recent visit to this country. Mr. Moseley himself con- 
cedes that the American workman is better educated, and is 
far better paid, housed, fed, and clothed. So far his work- 
ing-men companions seem to concur with him, for they are 
agreed that American employers are more generous than are 
British employers in their treatment of the employed. They 
do not acknowledge, however, that the American workman 
deserves any better treatment. A contrary conclusion would 
be drawn from some of their assertions. The British work- 
man has been accused of protracting a job as long as possi- 
ble in pursuance of the ca’ canny, or “go easy,” policy. Ac- 
cording to James Cox, the delegate for the British iron and 
steel workers, an American artisan is much more open to cen- 
sure on this score, so far as government work is concerned. 
Of the new Post-office building in Chicago, he says that any 
third-rate municipal corporation in Great Britain would have 
accomplished the work in four years instead of eight. The 
delegate of the British bricklayers accuses our workmen of 
scamping their work, and says that he would be sorry to see 
American methods of building adopted in England. 





The delegate of the Plasterers’ Union found the plastering 
bad, even in the rooms of the White House, where the dele- 
gates were received by President Roosevelt. W. C. Stedman, 
representing the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress, went home with the conviction that the Brit- 
ish workman cannot be beaten in the world for solid and well- 
finished work. The twenty-three delegates also report that 
the workmen who have built up American industries are 
largely of British birth and training. Most of the inventions 
in American workshops, they say, come from men that hail 
from the old country. It is the British employers, we are told, 
that are responsible for the backwardness of manufactures in 
Great Britain. They cling to old methods and old machinery, 
whereas in the United States the newest method and the latest 
machinery are favored. It is, at the first glance, difficult to 
reconcile these opinions with the mass of testimony on the 
other side. The explanation of the divergence probably is 
that the twenty-three visiting delegates are themselves ex- 
ceptionally intelligent men, and personally would be glad 
to see improved machinery introduced in British factories. 
The majority of the members, however, in almost every local 
union in Great Britain, oppose the introduction of new ma- 
chinery on the ground that only exceptionally clever men can 
learn to use it quickly. In other words, no well-informed man 
disputes the general correctness of the picture drawn by 
Charles Reade in Put Yourself in His Place. 





There is no part of the United States which is not deeply 
interested in learning whether Governor Pennypacker of 
Pennsylvania will sign or veto the press-muzzling bill passed 
by the Harrisburg Legislature. As we formerly pointed out, 
the restrictive measure is applicable to all newspapers except 





























































weeklies, the latter being excepted for the reason that most 
of the Republican organs are’ hebdomadal. As we go to press 
it seems incredible that the Governor will fail to heed the 
vehement protest made at Harrisburg on April 21 by the 
largest body of journalists ever assembled in the State. It 
is confidently expected that, as a jurist, he will regard the 
gag bill as a violation of the Pennsylvania Constitution. 
The seventh section of the organic law of the State provides 
that the printing-press shall be free to every person who may 
undertake to examine the proceedings of the Legislature, or 
any branch of government, and no law shall ever be made to 
restrain the right thereof. The State Constitution goes on to 
say that there shall be no conviction in any prosecution for 
the publication of papers relating to the official conduct of 
officers or men in public capacities, or to any other matter 
proper for public investigation or information, where the 
fact that such publication was not maliciously or negligently 
made shall be established to the satisfaction of a jury. 


It is the vice of the bill, driven through the Harrisburg Le- 
gislature for the purpose of shielding the office-holders from 
the search-light of publicity, that it casts on the defendant the 
burden of proof that a publication was not negligently made. 
It thus encourages the bringing of civil actions for damages in 
which no malice may be charged or shown, but in which unin- 
tentional error in the statement of facts may have occutred. 
The bill also allows a jury to find compensatory damages for 
alleged mental suffering, as well as for alleged injuries to 
business or reputation; it also authorizes punitive damages, 
if the matter complained of has received special prominence 
from the use of pictures, cartoons, head-lines or displayed type 
calculated to attract attention. Nobody knows better than 
Governor Pennypacker, who left the bench in order to assume 
executive office, that the existing libel laws of Pennsylvania 
afford adequate protection to honest men. Experience has 
shown, however, that they do not safeguard Senator Quay 
from the reprobation of his fellow citizens. It remains to 
be seen whether a Governor who hitherto has been looked 
upon as a high-minded man will obey the mandate of a po- 
litical friend, or will listen to the earnest remonstrance of the 
press, not only of Pennsylvania, but of the United States. 


The appeal sent forth by fifty eminent liberal clergymen to 
the clergy of the country to seize the opportunity of making 
Emerson’s approaching birthday centenary a time when his 
particular spiritual message to his countrymen shall be set 
forth, will meet with varying response according as the clergy 
are conservative or liberal, or are of the prophetic or the 
priestly order. That in many of the most prominent pulpits 
of all of the Protestant sects May 24 will be utilized for con- 
sideration of the life and thought of one whom the preachers 
in those pulpits deem a modern prophet of idealism and mysti- 
cism goes without saying. Our nation’s list of great thinkers 
and spiritual teachers is not so long that we can afford to 
refrain from analysis of their message as the centennials of 
their birth come around. If it be true, as some of the most 
searching of present-day thinkers contend, that the religion of 
the future is to be a blending of rationalism and of mysticism, 
and a further extension of individualism in matters of belief 
pari passu with vast extension of sociality in matters of 
Christian deed, then obviously there must be an increased 
turning to Emerson, who more than any other great American 
religious teacher stood for intuitionalism, which is the tap- 
root of mysticism, and for individualism as over against in- 
stitutionalism in matters religious. 


An interesting contribution to the study of the effects 
of money on families can be made by any person of statisti- 
eal inclinations who will take the trouble to trace out for a 
few generations the history of a score or two of our very rich 
families, and learn what effect the acquirement of a big 
fortune by any individual American has had on the divorce 
record of that individual and his descendants. It is early yet 
to get results that would prove much, because most of the 
great American fortunes are pretty new; but already tenden- 
cies seem to be showing themselves which it would be worth 
while to trace back. There are believed to be about 4000 
millionaires in the United States; enough to give a statistician 
an ample field to work in. A fortune sufficient to make life 
easy and comfortable is probably a promoter of domestic 
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happiness, but still it seems likely that rich people or their 
descendants get more divorces than poorer people do. In the 
first place, heirs and heiresses are more exposed to the wiles of 
the designing than the scions of poverty, and for that reason 
are somewhat more likely to make unwise marriages. Again, 
the rich, as a rule, have more leisure than the poor, are not so 
steadily and effectively disciplined by work, are less safe- 
guarded by a wholesome routine, and cast about more widely 
and continuously for pleasures. Satan, as heretofore, finds 
mischief still for idle hands to do, and some of the mischief 
results in divorce. Moreover, the rich are somewhat more 
used to self-indulgence and having their own way than the 
poor, and lesg inclined, if they find themselves in uncomfort- 
able matrimonial case, to grin and bear it. They can meet the 
expense of divorce, which is often considerable, can go as far 
as is necessary, and stay there as long as is necessary, to gain 
divorce on convenient terms; and they can afford to break up 
families without fear of want. Many a wife sticks to a bad 
husband because she and her children need his support; many 
a husband puts up with an unsatisfactory wife because he can- 
not afford to try a new one. Divorce, like the appendicitis 
operation, is a luxury, and comes high. 


The Springfield Republican suggests that President Roose- 
velt may succeed Dr. Eliot as president of Harvard University. 
It is an interesting suggestion, because it concerns two inter- 
esting men and an interesting job. Any suggestion, composed 
of such strong materials, would be bound to attract attention. 
Put it the other way: suggest that Dr. Eliot is a suitable man 
to succeed Colonel Roosevelt as President of the United States, 
and you have another proposition that may be discussed with 
entertainment and possible profit. But neither of these things 
is likely to happen. Dr. Eliot has extraordinary administra- 
tive ability, and is qualified in many particulars to make a 
remarkable President of the United States, but his specialty 
has been education, not politics, and he could not get delegates 
enough to carry a convention. It is almost a pity, for he is 
of the sort of timber that a great Democratic candidate might 
be fashioned from. He is still young—sixty-nine years young 
—not so boisterously young as Dr. Roosevelt, but young 
enough in mind and body for great labors. Gladstone was 
young at seventy, so was Pope Leo, so will be Dr. Eliot. 
Colonel Roosevelt has exerted a vast influence over his gen- 
eration, and the rising generation especially, but his spe- 
cialty has been, not education, but politics. That is one rea- 
son why he is not likely to be president of Harvard, for Har- 
vard will want an educator. Another reason is that when, 
some time or other, Dr. Eliot’s successor is selected, the se- 
lecting will be done by seven gentlemen, all residents of Bos- 
ton or its near neighborhood, who may be confidently expected 
to keep the succession in the large and capable Boston family 
where, indeed, it seems rightly to belong. Race suicide will 
have made far more progress in Massachusetts than now seems 
anywise probable before Harvard sends to fetch a president 
from Oyster Bay. 


The election of Dr. John Huston Finley to the presidency 
of the College of the City of New York is a case of the right 
man finding the right place. Dr. Finley was born in 1863 
in Illinois, worked as a boy on a farm and in a printing-office, 
graduated at Knox College, Illinois, in 1887, and studied later 
at Johns Hopkins University. He was then for a time secre- 
tary of the State Charities Aid Association in New York, but 
was called in 1892 to be president of Knox College. Seven 
years later he resigned that office and came back to New 
York, where he busied himself with literary and editorial work, 
until June, 1900, when he became Professor of Polities in 
Princeton University. His training, as will be seen, has been 
unusually varied, and he brings to his new duties an equip- 
ment both scholarly and practical. The College of the City 
of New York is part of the educational system of this city, 
and is maintained out of the public funds. It started in 
1847 as the Free Academy, becoming a college by action of the 
Legislature in 1866. Its present location is at Twenty-third 
Street and Lexington Avenue, but a new building is in pros- 
pect for it at 138th Street and Amsterdam Avenue, where it 
will have ample space and a chance to grow into a college 
of a higher grade than it has yet attained. Even now it has 
more than 1900 students, and the possibilities of its develop- 
ment are decidedly inspiring. 
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Mr. Cleveland’s Speech 


Ir would not be easy to exaggerate the 
importance of the speech delivered at New 
York city, on April 14, by ex- President 
Grover Cleveland, in aid of the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute, a school 
which aims to teach colored men to earn 
a living by skilled labor. His willingness to 
come forward on this occasion is but one of 
many and conclusive proofs of the anxious 
solicitude and genuine sympathy with which 
Mr. Cleveland regards the colored race. 
Faithful are the wounds of a friend, and, 
if the ex-President advises colored men to 
forego, for the present, at all events, politi- 
cal aspirations that cannot be gratified, ex- 
cept at the expense of their fundamental 
interests, his kindly counsel is based upon 
clear and indisputable grounds. Indeed, so 
far as the purport of his recommendations 
is concerned, he took the same position which 
Mr. Booker T. Washington has consistently 
occupied. Practically identical are the 
premises from which is drawn the deduction 
as to the negro’s actual unfitness for social 
and political equality, although Mr. Wash- 
ington could scarcely be expected to state 
them so plainly. Mr. Cleveland’s confession 
of faith was unflinching, though hardly 
more so than that which was made not 
long ago at the New York Union League 
Club by the Republican Secretary of War. 
I believe, said the ex-President, that neither 
the decree that made the slaves free, nor the 
enactment which suddenly invested them 
with the rights of citizenship, any more 
purged them of their racial and slavery- 
bred imperfections and deficiencies than it 
changed the color of their skin. Is this 
a truism? That it has come to be looked 
upon as such by a vast majority of white 
men in the Northern as well as the South- 
ern States bears witness to a tremendous re- 
vulsion in public sentiment. It was no 
truism to the French Revolutionists, who 
emancipated at a stroke the slaves in Haiti, 
for they were firm believers in an optimistic 
illusion, the outcome of which has been one 
of the most appalling tragedies in the history 
of the human race. It certainly was not a 
truism in the decade following the civil 
war, for the whole of the Reconstruction 
legislation was based upon the contrary as- 
sumption, the assumption, namely, that po- 
litical equality would prove a panacea 
whereby all the racial and slavery-bred de- 
ficiencies of the colored people would be 
speedily eradicated. The remedy has now 
been tried for upwards of a generation, yet 
Secretary Root concurs with Mr. Cleveland 
in acknowledging that it has failed; not 
only in those States where hegro suffrage 
has of late been restricted, but also in other 
States where the privilege of the suffrage, 
though unrestricted, has not made the negro 
competent to enjoy it. The experience of 
some thirty-five years has shown that the 
colored people, considered as a whole, and 
without regard to certain shining excep- 
tions, are not qualified to possess the fran- 
chise. Our Reconstruction legislators began 
at the wrong end, because, instead of con- 
centrating philanthropy and statesmanship 
upon the means of making the negro self-sup- 
porting and self-respecting, they crowned 
him at the start, before he had proved his 
worthiness, with the gift of political equal- 
ity, which ought to have been reserved 
for industry, thrift, intelligence, and virtue. 
The result is what should have been ex- 
pected, though it seems not to have been 
expected by the authors of the Thirteenth. 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments of 
our Federal Constitution. What has hap- 
pened is, as stated by Mr. Cleveland, that, 
among the nearly nine millions of negroes 
who have been intermixed by constitutional 
amendments with our citizenship, there is 
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still a grievous amount of ignorance, a sad 
amount of viciousness, and an enormous 
amount of laziness and thriftlessness. It is, 
then, a stupendous problem with which the 
whole nation is confronted, a problem which 
neither enlightened self-interest nor the 
higher motive of human sympathy will per- 
mit white people in any section of the 
Union to ignore. As Mr. Cleveland points 
out, however, it is our white brethren of the 
South to whom the gravity of the problem 
is driven home most forcibly; it is they, not 
we, who, primarily and mainly, are con- 
demned to bear the white man’s burden. 
As Mr. Cleveland said, the lifting of the 
tremendous weight must be principally done 
by those who stand next to it. Just in pro- 
portion as we appreciate the magnitude of 
the task which we have imposed upon the 
Southern whites, the task of elevating in 
the sphere of humanity eight millions of 
negroes, shall we be quick to obey Mr. 
Cleveland’s injuriction, and to recognize 
their claim to our utmost consideration and 
sympathetic fellowship. 

From the view-point of the welfare and 
progress of the negroes themselves, their in- 
telligent well-wishers at the North should 
do everything in their power to allay, in- 
stead of aggravating, the causes of political 
and social friction between the colored 
people and their white neighbors at the 
South. Nothing in Mr. Cleveland’s speech 
was more opportune or more useful than 
what he said on this point. If we at the 
North truly believe in the possibility of the 
negro’s intellectual and moral improvement, 
if we honestly desire to further his advance- 
ment, we cannot for a moment overlook the 
vital necessity of gaining cordial co-opera- 
tion in the work on the part of the white 
people at the South, upon whom the solution 
of the negro problem mainly depends. The 
facts show that such co-operation is attain- 
able. It is, in truth, only at the South 
that the negro since the civil war has had 
an industrial opportunity, or can look for- 
ward to an industrial future. At the North 
he is barred by race prejudice from almost 
every field of skilled labor, and is relegated 
for the most part to menial occupations, or 
to the rudest kind of manual toil. At the 
South every channel of skilled industry has 
always been, and is now, open to him. There 
alone is given to the negro a maii’s chance 
in the commercial world. Here at the 
North we let negroes vote, but we shut 
them out of our factories, shutting our eyes 
to the truth that the fundamental need of 
the mass of mankind is an opportunity to 
earn a living by doing productive work. The 
negroes, like all other human beings, will 
prosper and rise in the scale of manhood, 
hot by exercising a suffrage, for which they 
dre, as yet, unqualified by education and 
character, but by learning to put brain and 
skill into the common occupations of life. 
It is only at the South that the negroes have 
an opportunity of becoming operatives, arti- 
sans, and miners, and of thus lifting them- 
selves above the dead level of manual labor 
in the cotton-field or the rice-field. 

Again, not only are the economical con- 
ditions of the South favorable to the admis- 
sion of negroes to those high-grade industries 
from which they are excluded at the.North, 
but the Southern whites look with a kindly 
eye on the efforts of colored men to raise 
themselves through skilled labor in the 
social scale. About this fact also there is 
no doubt. Mr. Booker T. Washinzion has 
testified that in the Southern States the 
negroes who fit themselves for useful occu- 
pations are sure of cheerful recognition and 
immediate employment on the part of their 
white neighbors. The Atlanta Exposition 
of 1895 was acclaimed by him as an impres- 
sive proof, not only that colored men were 
capable of marked industrial efficiency, but 
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that the state of things at the South was 
singularly favorable to the development of 
such efficiency. 

As for the prejudice against the negro 
which is imputed to the Southern whites, 
Mr. Cleveland forbore to say, though he 
might have said, that there is quite as much 


of it at the North as at the South. We 
tolerate the negro’s political equality at the 
North because, owing to the small percent- 
age of the colored element in our electorate, 
we have hitherto had no cause to fear it. 
We have never known what it was to be 
deluged, as the South was deluged, by the 
perilous flood of indiscriminate, unintelli- 
gent and blighting negro suffrage. But, 
while political equality has been conceded 
with indifference in the Northern States, be- 
cause the colored vote has thus far been as- 
sumed to be a negligible factor, we need not 
say that social equality is quite as un- 
attainable by the negro at the North as at 
the South. 





The Uprising of Public 
Sentiment 


THERE are those who call adverse criti- 
cism of public men and public conduct pes- 
simism. It is easy not to be a pessimist. 
The sole equipment of many a writer on 
politics is indifferent or dishonest amiability. 
The commonplace eulogy is an easy art. It 
demands no knowledge of affairs, no power 
of discrimination, nothing but a facile pen 
and a desire to stand well with those whose 
minds ought to be instructed, but who are 
denied by the professional optimist any 
stimulant beyond the tickling of their ears. 
These despisers of the political critic call 
themselves optimists, but they are, in real- 
ity, the most dismal of pessimists, while 
those whom they call pessimists are, in 
truth, idealists and optimists. The self-as- 
serted optimist is he who holds, at least in 
American politics, that “whatever is is 
good,” and that the race has reached its 
highest point of development, has produced 
a class of politicians, for example, who are 
incapable of improvement; the condemned 
pessimist, on the other hand, insists that 
there are higher moral heights to reach, and 
especially that our present class of poli- 
ticians, are not possessed of that lofty char- 
acter which ought to be demanded of those 
who are honored by the American people; 
that political habits are bad; and that the 
character of the people is higher than that 
of their servants and representatives. 

The truth of the teachings of the pes- 
simists is acknowledged by most students of 
politics, even by some who pass their days 
in singing perfunctory laudations of public 
men. These do not say what they know 
to be true; that is one difference between 
them and the critics. Another and a very 
wide difference is that the laudatory set ap- 
parently have no faith in the virtue of the 
people which leads them to desire better 
things, or in the power of the people to com- 
pel them. On the contrary, those who are 
constantly hammering at the political vices 
of the day are encouraged to persevere by 
their faith in the essential virtue of the peo- 
ple. This brings us to the evidences of to- 
day that the people are clearly, unmistak- 
ably, and with what, to the politicians, must 
seem ominous insistence, showing signs of 
deep displeasure. They are siding with the 
critics, and are disregarding the amiable and 
satisfied platitudinarians as earnest men al- 
ways disregard, in their intense moments, the 
prattle of the sleek citizen who dislikes 
trouble. 

Primarily, the wrath of the people is di- 
rected against the Senate. From Maine to 
California there is no published utterance 




















in its defence. Even the customary eulogies 
are not heard. The people have at last 
learned that the United States Senate is un- 
worthy of its traditions, untrue to the prin- 
ciples on which it was founded, that its 
present course is hostile to the best inter- 
ests of the republic. Mr. Depew, in a speech 
made in the Senate last winter, called that 
body’s attention to what was said of it, and 
warned Senators that they were on trial. 
The Senate, by an abuse of its constitutional 
powers, has usurped the functions of the 
President. Senators, by their control of 
patronage, have made themselves party 
bosses, and in that character they are the 
sources of nominations. Thus they have the 
power of political life and death over the 
members of the House of Representatives. 
The Reed rules of procedure put the rep- 
resentatives of the people under the heel 
of the Speaker and his two associates on the 
Committee on Rules; the Representatives 
must vote on such bills, in such form, as the 
hierarchy prescribes; the Senators, if they 
are interested in a measure, as they are in 
every measure which affects their own or 
the party’s material interests, dictate the 
votes of their Representatives or see to it 
that they are not renominated. They sit at 
the gates of power, and have, for years, been 
transforming the government from a re- 
public presided over by a Chief Magistrate, 
independent of the legislative branch of the 
government, into an oligarchy. They refuse 
to permit the President to administer the 
laws as he desires, and insist on forcing him 
to take their men for his subordinates un- 
der pain of a cutting down of his appropria- 
tions, or of a refusal to heed his advice 
touching the government’s policy.. Their 
control over the House of Representatives 
gives them the control of the purse-strings 
which was denied to them by the Constitu- 
tion, and, not being charged by the funda- 
mental law with responsibility for the ini- 
tiation of money bills, they are actually re- 
sponsible for most of the extravagance of 
which our government can now be justly 
charged. In their dealings with party pol- 
ities and politicians, they are captains of 
predatory bands which prey upon the public 
revenues and render small service in re- 
turn. 

All that the Senate does of wrong is of- 
fensive to the conscience of the American 
people. Senators have not only been safe 
from attack, but have actually grown in 
corruption and in the corrupt use of their 
power, because the people have been uncon- 
scious of the true state of affairs. The 
people get their information about their 
own government and their servants slowly 
and with difficulty. The distance of the gov- 
ernment from them, their natural and loyal 
pride in it, and the concealment of the 
wrongdoing of public men which is connived 
at by the amiable palterers with truth who 
have wrongfully assumed the name of opti- 
mists, all help to keep the people ignorant 
of the growth of evil conditions. But when 
the light once dawns upon the popular mind, 
the end of the evil is certain. The mock- 
ing spirit in which the politicians met the 
first effort for the reform of the civil ser- 
vice is now transformed into impotent rage, 
because the people are committed to the 
merit system, and the politicians dare not 
offend them overmuch. The American peo- 
ple are essentially virtuous, and they will 
always insist upon civie righteousness when 
they actually see their servants departing 
from it. 

The signs of uprising at present are many 
and encouraging. Not only is the Senate 
under popular condemnation, which must be 
heeded if popular condemnation is to be 
satisfied before it goes, perhaps, too far, but 
a consciousness of political evils is revealing 
itself everywhere, and the rising of the peo- 
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ple seems to have begun. The revolt in New 
York is of deeper origin than it appears to 
be on the surface. Behind the rebel Senators 
are rebel voters who do not like the char- 
acter of the control of the Republican party 
now that they understand it. The outbreak 
of popular indignation in Rhode Island which 
followed swift upon the revelations of 
bribery is one of the finest illustrations of 
the character of the American democracy. 
Vote-buying is a widespread evil. Rhole Isl- 
and is not the only State, its people are 
not the only community, whose government 
is tainted by this basest and most insidious 
of all the forms of political corruption. Nor 
are all the bribed foreigners who come to us 
without political traditions or political train- 
ing. There are bad and purchasable native 
Americans, as there are bad and purchasable 
Italians, Slavs, Roumanians, and Russian 
Jews. It is true that not many voters of 
the average American community can be 
bought, but there are many towns and cities, 
and some States, in which a corrupt few hold 
the balance of power. Bought by one cor- 
rupt boss or another, these venal voters 
give the victory to the briber. What has 
happened in Rhode Island, and what is like- 
ly further to happen, will be sure to follow 
in other States, and in other communities, 
when the people become conscious that their 
liberties and their properties are at the 
mercy of the wholesale and retail dealers in 
votes. In Pennsylvania, the corrupt ma- 
chine was forced, last year, to name as its 
candidate for Governor a man of good 
repute. It is true that the idol has fallen 
from his pedestal, but it nevertheless re- 
mains the fact that he was nominated to 
satisfy the public demand for virtue. In 
Philadelphia, the corrupt machine nominated 
one of its kind for Mayor, but since his elec- 
tion, especially in his inaugural, he has given 
evidence that he recognizes the value of 
“pandering to the better element.” In the 
city of New York the uprising is against 
legislation hostile to the city’s interests, es- 
pecially the so-called grab bills against which 
Mayor Low is protesting. Not many years 
ago a like popular outbreak, aided by. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, then Governor, was success- 
ful in defeating the Ramapo steal. 

The lesson of it all is that the American 
people are sound, that they love virtue and 
hate corruption, and that all that is needed 
to compel virtue and to defeat vice is to 
enlighten the people as to the real state of 
their own affairs. And this is the self- 
assumed task of those true optimists who 
believe in their country and its people, but 
who are called pessimists by the amiable, or 
hypocritical, charlatans who pose as opti- 
mists, and whose amiability, or hypocrisy, 
conceals the multitude of sins which keeps 
the morality of the politician class below 
the level of the morality of the people. 





How the President has Used 
his Opportunities 


By his first message to the Fifty-seventh 
Congress, and by the attitude which he con- 
sistently maintained toward that body dur- 
ing its first session, Mr. Roosevelt showed 
that he was determined to minimize the im- 
mediate effect of the tragical event which 
had raised him to the office of Chief Magis- 
trate, and to promote loyally and earnestly 
the execution of his predecessor’s plans, so 
far as these were known to have been formu- 
lated. Thanks largely to the course which 
he pursued, most of those plans were carried 
out; it was due to Congress alone that the 
late President’s wishes with regard to re¢i- 
procity in general, and to Cuban reciprocity 
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in particular, were disregarded. After the 
close of the first session, however, it was 
as clear to the community at large as it 
was to Mr. Roosevelt himself that the duties 
imposed upon him as legatee had been dis- 
charged to the best of his ability, and that, 
henceforth, he must frame a policy of his 
own by which he would stand or fall. He 
did not flinch from the obligation, but, in 
the speeches delivered by him during the 
summer of 1902, he made it evident that, 
in his opinion, the vague outcry against 
trusts had some foundation in fact, and that 
he was resolved to request from Congress 
considerable powers of investigation, dis- 
crimination, and control. When the result 
of the general election for members of the 
House of Representatives which took place 
last November was announced, we suggested 
that it might have been better for the Presi- 
dent’s personal fortunes had the Democrats 
been successful in acquiring an ascendency 
in one branch of the Federal Legislature. 
We pointed out that, in that event, a failure 
on his part to fulfil the assurances given 
in his speeches would be imputed to his 
political opponents, and he would still stand 
before the people as one who had done his 
utmost to make good his promises. This 
we said, because the refusal of conspicuous 
Republicans in the Senate to consider his 
wishes, and their proved ability to thwart 
them in the matter of Cuban reciprocity, 
seemed to bode ill for the success of his 
proposed campaign against the trusts. It 
turned out, however, that, before the as- 
sembling of the Federal Legislature for its 
second session, the President’s extra - con- 
stitutional but triumphant interposition be- 
tween employers and employed in the coal 
strike had given him for the moment such 
an ascendency over the minds of working- 
men that the Democrats in Congress vied 
with the Republicans in bidding for the 
labor vote, and concurred in sanctioning a 
dangerous precedent by voting almost unan- 
imously an appropriation for the expenses 
of the anthracite-coal strike commission 
which Mr. Roosevelt had appointed. 

These events clothed the President with 
so much moral authority that defiance on 
the part of the so-called “ Boxer ” Senators 
was no longer exhibited, and even the oppo- 
sition of Democratic legislators was dis- 
couraged. The outcome of this extraordi- 
nary change in Mr. Roosevelt’s position was 
that, although great corporations had pre- 
viously been reputed able to prevent legis- 
lation deemed by them adverse to their in- 
terests, he managed to secure every one of 
the instrumentalities regarded by him as 
provisionally needed for the regulation of 
the trusts. A. bill was passed enabling the 
Attorney-General to expedite suits brought 
under the Sherman anti-trust law; and a 
provision was inserted in the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Act 
whereby the sum of $500,000 was placed at 
the immediate disposal of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral for the better enforcement of anti-trust 
legislation. A further provision to the same 
end was incorporated in the General De- 
ficiency bill, whereby the Attorney-General 
was supplied with two assistants and with 
additional clerks. It is, however, the Elkins 
Anti-Rebate Act and the Nelson amendment 
to the Department of Commerce Act that 
constitute the important trophies gained by 
the President in the initial stage of his en- 
deavor to extinguish monopolies and to dis- 
tinguish between trusts good and bad. The 
former measure provides new and severer 
penalties for the rebates by which inter- 
State common carriers are believed to have 
assisted the attempts of certain industrial 
corporations to drive competitors out of 
business. By the Nelson amendment to the 
Department of Commerce Act, the search- 
light of publicity may, at the President’s 





































option, be turned upon the private affairs 
of any industrial corporation engaged in 
inter-State commerce, for the purpose of 
enabling him to determine whether, in his 
judgment, its transactions are blameless or 
objectionable, and to learn what further 
disciplinary or coercive measures may be 
required. According to the interpretation 
usually put upon the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the lottery 
cases, there is practically no limit to the 
power of coercing a recalcitrant corporation 
engaged in inter - State commerce business 
which Congress may, if it see fit, place in 
the hands of the Chief Magistrate. That is 
to say, it can authorize the President vir- 
tually to annihilate a corporation, by for- 
bidding it to transport any of its products, 
not only to foreign countries, but from one 
State to another. It would be superfluous 
to dwell upon the magnitude of the unprece- 
lented powers already vested in the Federal 
Executive by the two measures just named. 
We add that, unless a violent reaction in 
public opinion shall take place before next 
December, there is scarcely any limit to the 
further powers of interference with the pri- 
vate affairs of State corporations doing an 
inter-State business which the Fifty-eighth 
Congress will be disposed to grant, pro- 
vided Mr. Roosevelt shall demand them. 
With the Presidential election of 1904 ap- 
proaching, neither Republicans nor Demo- 
crats will venture to withhold any extension 
of Executive authority which shall be pro- 
nounced by the President essential to the 
regulation of the trusts. 

What shall be said of the President’s for- 
eign policy? To his exemplary resolution 
to give such an instalment of reciprocity 
to Cuba as will at least help to revive the 
island’s former prosperity we have already 
referred. As to the agreement to allow the 
Alaska boundary to be defined by the ma- 
jority of a commission on which the British 
Empire and the United States will be equal- 
ly represented, this can scarcely be described 
as a concession to Canada. All intelligent 
Americans who have carefully examined the 
question feel so sure of the correctness of 
our construction of the Anglo-Russian de- 
limitation treaty of 1825 that the chance 
of any of the American commissioners sanc- 
tioning a different interpretation may be 
dismissed as infinitesimal. On the other 
hand, it may be looked upon, we fear, as tol- 
erably certain that the Canadian commis- 
sioners will construe the treaty in a way 
favorable to the claim of the Dominion. Of 
what possible use, then, will the commis- 
sion be, beyond affording the American and 
Canadian members an opportunity of spend- 
ing some pleasant weeks or months in Lon- 
don at the expense of their respective coun- 
tries? We answer that the commission 
would never have been agreed upon but for 
the understanding that at least one mem- 
ber should be a native of Great Britain. Our 
hope is to convince that member. We pass 
to the Venezuela affair, in which Mr. Roose- 
velt unquestionably evinced sagacity and 
foresight by declining to act as arbitrator in 
the dispute between the allied European 
powers and a Latin-American republic. It 
remains to be seen, however, whether the 
American people, when they awaken to the 
significance of the transaction, will applaud 
the President for remaining an impassive 
spectator of the blockade of Venezuelan sea- 
ports, of the bombardment of La Guayra 
and Fort San Carlos, of the destruction of 
the village adjoining the last-named fortress, 
and of the sinking of Venezuela war-vessels, 
all of which acts of violence were committed, 
not only in order to exact the redress of 
grievances, but for the purpose of compelling 
Venezuela to make arrangements for the 
payment of ordinary debts, due or alleged 
to be due, from her government or citizens 
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to the subjects of the hostile European 
powers. 

Returning to domestic legislation, we do 
not see how it can be disputed that Mr. 
Roosevelt has made so effective a use of 
his opportunities that he is incomparably 
stronger in his own party and in the com- 
munity at large than he was eight months 
ago. At this hour his nomination for the 
Presidency next year seems a certainty, and, 
for the moment, it looks as if his election 
would follow. 





The Army General Staff 


THE officers to constitute the new General 
Staff Corps have been announced by the War 
Department. If the method of selection may 
be accepted as an indication of the methods 
of business to govern the new corps, the 
army and the country have reason for sin- 
cere congratulation. In order that the se- 
lection of the new corps might be based upon 
merit and removed entirely from the field 
of influence usually supposed to prevail in 
and about the War Department, the Secre- 
tary of War referred a copy of the new 
statute to the War College Board, with the 
request that they recommend the method to 
be pursued in putting the law for the estab- 
lishment of the General Staff Corps into exe- 


eution. The War College Board recommend-, 


ed that the details for the General Staff 
Corps be based entirely upon aptitude and 
merit. A board of officers of high rank was 
convened and directed to proceed with the 
selection and recommendation of a sufficient 
number of officers of proper rank to complete 
the initial organization of the new corps. 
The board was sworn to perform this duty 
impartially and without favor or affection. 
The army is to be congratulated upon the 
result. All the officers recommended for de- 
tail have seen some years of service and are 
men of recognized ability. While there may 
be some disappointments and heart burnings 
upen the part of individuals who were de- 
sirous of employment in the General Staff, 
nevertheless the majority of the eligible 
class of officers will abide by the decision 
of the board with dignity and good-will. 

In the past it has been recognized that po- 
litical influence was generally necessary to 
secure appointment in the permanent staff 
corps. It would be far more satisfactory 
to the great body of officers to have prefer- 
ment based upon records of service rather 
than political influence, and the records once 
submitted to the arbitrament of such a tri- 
bunal, its findings should be acquiesced in 
without question. ‘ 

The statute contemplates that the General 
Staff Corps shall be composed of officers de- 
tailed for periods of four years. In order 
that details to the initial organization should 
not expire at the same time, the tours of 
duty of the officers who compose the first 
detail will expire in two, three, and four 
years. As all officers who serve in the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps are required upon com- 
pletion of the tour of duty therein, to go 
back to the branch of the army in which 
they hold permanent commission, it will be 
readily understood ‘that meritorious officers 
of the army at large will always have oppor- 
tunities for preferment in the new corps. 
This wise provision insures a body of officers 
in touch with the fighting portion of the 
army, and will prevent that bureaucracy 
which has been responsible in the past for so 
many theorists. 

Pending the formation of the General 
Staff Corps the Secretary of War has been 
utilizing the services of the War College 
Board in determining questions relating to 
the new militia law and to other important 
matters of general concern to the army. 
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Correspondence 


NAMES OF INDIANS. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srir,—The press of the country seem to 
have entirely misapprehended the purpose of 
the recent order of Commissioner Jones re- 
quiring the use of new forms in naming the 
Indian allottees. As a member of the Se- 
quoya League I have advocated this change 
for the reason that the rolls are at present 
a chaos of individual registration, with no 
regard to family grouping. Each individual 
is at present designated on the rolls by a 
name, not of his own choosing—for the most 
part these names are poor translations of 
the meaning (or supposed meaning) of the 
syllables making up his actual Indian name. 
For example, a Cheyenne name meaning 
“Many Magpies,” is translated by some ig- 
norant Texan “ Heap o’ Birds.” Other names 
are jocose or vulgar nicknames. Others still 
are foolish and cumbersome. 

All these absurdities the commissioner 
hopes to correct. The first rule of the cir- 
cular distinctly and emphatically says that 
the Indian’s actual name is to be retained 
wherever possible,.and made the family 
name. A man known as “ Humpback Wolf” 
by the whites, but whose real name is 
Hohconee, will go on the new rolls by the 
name he cares to wear, and his children 
will be named after him. 

The Sequoya League, jealous of the rights 
and privileges of the red men, has been in- 
vited to co-operate with the commissioner 
in this work, and it is determined to retain 
wherever possible the beautiful and pic- 
turesque nomenclature of the various tribes 
now conforming to the ways of the white 
men. The need of this change will be ap- 
parent to any one who knows that the red 
people are now becoming property-owners, 
and, in the case of the Oklahoma tribes, 
the possessors of valuable plots of land. The 
question of inheritance is already vital in 
the case of the southern Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes. 

The suggestion of the league, taken up by 
the President and by the commissioner, is 
merely and simply to group the various cit- 
izen Indians into families, using the name 
of the father as the family name. Thus, 
Hohconee would become the head of a family, 
his wife be known as Mocha Hohconee, his 
children be known as Ohoma Hohconee and 
Niohois Hohkconee, or, if their names are too 
long to be used as given names, the parents 
will be asked to give them other names easy 
to speak. Thus the whole family will be 
treated exactly as we would treat a family 
of Poles in the city of Chicago. As they be- 
come citizens and owners of property, they 
will naturally conform to our system. 

Furthermore, large numbers of them have 
already expressed pleasure at the thought 
that they are to be given a chance at last 
to shake off the white man’s contemptuous 
nicknames, which they have regarded merely 
as tickets or numbers. 

It will be seen that the press of the coun- 
try has unwittingly been fighting on the 
side of the commissioner in this matter. The 
absurdities which the critics have condemned 
are precisely those which are to be wiped 
off the rolls. 

It is the design of those assisting in this 
matter to enrich our English speech with as 
many of the melodious and beautiful sounds 
of the Sioux, Algonquian, and other native 
languages as possible. The Algonquian, es- 
pecially, has much of the music and the pic- 
turesque quality of the Japanese. The com- 
missioner’s assistants can be trusted to pre- 
serve in every possible way the native and 
characteristic nomenclature of the red race. 

I am, sir, 
HAMLIN GARLAND. 





Why Not Abolish It? 
By Mark Twain 


WE have many good laws. They embody 
the wisdom and the common sense of the 
ages. There is one very striking feature 
about these laws. Let me point it out. 
Among them— 

1. There is not a law which says that if 
you consent to the robbery of your family, 
the robber’s crime is reduced to a mere im- 
propriety by that consent. 

2. There is not a law which says that if 
you consent to the burning of your father’s 
house, the incendiary’s crime is reduced to 
a mere impropriety by that consent. 

3. There is not a law which says that if 
you consent to let a man starve your mother 
to death, that man’s crime is reduced to a 
mere impropriety by that consent. 

4, There is not a law which says that if 
you consent to let an assassin cut your 
throat, the assassin’s crime is reduced to a 
mere impropriety by that consent. 

It is strange, but these statements are 
true. The law does not grant you the tre- 
mendous privilege of propagating, inviting, 
and encouraging crime by your caprice, and 
of minimizing the responsibility of its per- 
petrators by the interposition of your royal 
consent. The law sticks stubbornly to the 
position that robbers, incendiaries, and mur- 
derers are criminals, no matter who are 
the victims; and it would not concede that 
they were criminals in a lesser degree in 
cases where you or your kin were the vic- 
tims, and you gave your personal consent. 

But there is one crime which is more 
disastrous than all of these put together; 
more bitter, more cruel, more infamous, 
more shameful, more insupportable, more 
far-reaching, more diffusive in its crushing 
effects, than all of those combined—and over 
the perpetrator of this one crime the law 
holds the protecting shield of its mercy and 
its compassion. 

A murder kills the body, but sets it free 
and ends its cares; it brings grief to the 
surviving kindred, but it is a grief which 
time can soften, and even heal. But this 
other crime, this crime of crimes, kills 
the mental and spiritual life of its victim, 
but leaves its body to drag on and on, the 
symbol and sufferer of a living death, de- 
spised of kindred, forsaken of friends; and 
upon family and friends descends a blight 
of humiliation which time cannot remove 
nor forgetfulness ease of its pain. 

The law is stern with the assassin, but 
gentle with the seducer; stern with the mur- 
derer of the body, but gentle with the mur- 
derer of all that can make life worth the 
living—honor, self-respect, the esteem of 
friends, the adoring worship of the sacred 
home circle, father, mother, and the cradle- 
mates of the earlier and innocent years. You 
may drag down into the mud and into endur- 
ing misery and shame the trusting and igno- 
rant young flower of this household, and 
crush the heart of every creature that loves 
it and lives in the light of its presence; you 
may murder the spirit and consign to a 
living death and intolerable wretchedness all 
these—and if in certain cases you can prove 
consent the law will not deal unkindly, with 
you. 

“Consent” necessarily argues previous 
persuasion. It indicates who the instigator 
of the trespass was—that is to say, the 
offender-in-chief. Instead of magnifying his 
crime, this actually diminishes it, in the 
eyes of the law. The law establishes an 
“age of consent ”—a limit during which a 
child of sixteen or seventeen is not priv- 
ileged to help commit a tremendous and 
desolating crime against herself and her fam- 
ily; but she is privileged to do it if she is 
twenty; and in that case the person that 
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persuades her to it is regarded by the law 
as being substantially guiltless, and it puts 
upon him no punishment which can be call- 
ed by that name except sarcastically. 

There is no age at which the good name 
of a member of a family ceases to be a 
part of the property of that family—an 
asset, and worth more than all its bonds 
and moneys. There is no age at which a 
member of the family may by consent, and 
under authority of the law, help a criminal 
to destroy the family’s money and bonds. 
Then why should there be an age at which a 
member, by consent, and under connivance 
of the law, may help a criminal to de- 
stroy that far more valuable asset, the fam- 
ily’s honor? 

There being no age at which the law 
places the lives of a family in the hands 
of any member of it to throw away at his 
whim—including his own life—I see no 
sound reason why the law should not be 
consistent—consistently wise—and abolish 
the age limit in the case of the other and 
greater crime. 

If a man and wife are drowned at sea, 
and there is no proof as to which died first, 
the law—in some European countries and in 
two of our States—decides that it was the 
wife. She is the weaker vessel. It is usual- 
ly so in the matter of seduction. She is 
young, inexperienced, foolish, trustful, per- 
suadable, affectionate; she would harm no 
one herself, and cannot see why any one 
should wish to harm her; while as a rule 
the man is older and stronger than she is, 
and in every case without exception is a 
scoundrel. The law protects him now; it 
seems to me that it ought to protect her, in- 
stead. 

I think it ought to abolish “ consent ”— 
entirely. I think it should say there is no 
age at which consent shall in the least de- 
gree modify the seducer’s crime or mitigate 
its punishment. “Consent ” means previous 
persuasion—and there the crime begins. It. 
is the first step, and responsible for the 
whole, for without it there would be no 
second. I would punish the beginner, the 
real criminal, and punish him well; society 
and civilization can be depended upon to 
punish with a ten thousand times exag- 
gerated and unjust severity his thoughtless 
victim. If I were a law-maker I should 
want to make this law quite plain. 

I should want it to say nothing about 
* consent ”—I should take the persuasion for 
granted, and that persuasion is what I 
would punish, along with the resulting in- 
famy. I should say simply that commerce 
with a spinster, of whatever age or condi- 
tion, should be punished by two years of 
solitary confinement or five years at hard 
labor; and let the man take his choice. He 
has murdered the honor and the happiness 
of a whole unoffending family, and con- 
demned it to life-long shame and grief, 
and while he ought to be flayed alive, and 
the law ought of rights to provide that 
penalty, I know that no jury would vote it; 
I could not do it myself, unless mine were 
the family. And so I would make the pen- 
alty as above. A jury would vote that, 
for the judge would be thoughtful enough 
to appoint upon it none but fathers of fam- 
ilies—families with young girls in them, the 
treasures of their lives, the light of their 
homes, the joy of their hearts. 

I find the following in this morning’s 
Herald. Will you print it? 


Rosie Quinn, who was convicted of murder 
in the second degree on April 8, for drowning 
her baby in the lake in Central Park, will 
be sentenced by Judge Scott to-day in the 
Criminal Branch of the Supreme Court. 
Only one sentence, that of life imprisonment, 
may be imposed, and, although her counsel, 
Moses A. Sachs, will ask for a new trial, it 
is not probable it will be granted. 
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The girl dreads her appearance in the 
court-room. She spoke of this yesterday 
with even more horror than that which the 
idea of a life sentence has aroused in her 
mind. 

She has written to the father of the dead 
child, but has received no response. “ 
don’t know what he can be thinking of,” is 
her only comment. 

Not even his name has been told to the 
persons who have approached. Rosie Quinn 
in connection with her trial. She is loyal 
in this. 

For her sisters, who have not been near 
her since her arrest in November, she dis- 
plays a surprising thoughtfulness. 

“Don’t put my sisters’ names in the 
paper,” she begged. “I don’t want their 
names used. I didn’t even want it known 
that I had sisters, but it got out somehow.” 
Since her conviction, one of her sisters has 
called at the prison to caution her against 
telling their names. 

The girl is a most pitiable creature. She 
seems crazed by the happenings of the last 
few weeks, and is utterly unable to compre- 
hend the enormity of her crime, or the hope- 
lessness of the doom which is hanging over 
her. She is like a child, docile, quiet, un- 
demonstrative. She will only say:— 

“Tt was a dear love-affair for me.” 

Immediately after her sentence persons 
who have become interested in the girl’s sad 
fate will appeal to Governor Odell in her 
behalf. 


I think many of us will like to sign that 
petition. 





A Triad of Admirable Books 


THE Constant Reader came in the other 
day with three new books under her arm, 
and the Higher Journalist leaped to welcome 
her with the distinction due her sex and 
her quality. She sat down with that air 
of large leisure which the constant reader 
imagines the higher journalist to have at 
his command equally with herself. “Here 
are some books,” she said, putting them on 
the table before him, “ which I should like 
to have your opinion of. At first, I thought 
I would write and ask, and then—” 

“Oh, I am so glad you came,” the higher 
journalist took the word, but, when he had 
it, he did not say that bad as it was to re- 
ceive calls, it was not half so bad as to re- 
ceive letters. He only said, “It is so much 
easier to talk.such things over,” and “Oh!” 
he continued, looking at the books, “ Cap- 
tain Bimeon’s Store, Putnam Place, A 
Daughter of Thespis: what do you think of 
them ?” 

“That is what I want you to tell me,” 
the constant reader replied. “ You see that 
I get confused, reading all the new fiction 
as it comes out—” 

“Good heavens!” the higher journalist 
interrupted, “do you mean to say that you 
read all the novels published?” 

“Of course I do. How else is a constant 
reader to keep up?” 

“But, dear lady, as the men say in Mr. 
James’s stories, that is keeping down! I 
don’t wonder your mind is so confused—as 
I suppose you were going to say—that you 
don’t know a good thing when you see it. 
But if your intellect had not been obfuscated 
by your intellectual experience, if you were 
an unsophisticated lover of the true and the 
beautiful, if you were a simple child of sin- 
cerity, and not a constant reader, what 
would you think of these three books?” 

“ Well, I should think in the first place 
that they were an awful relief from nearly 
everything else that I’ve been reading lately. 
I should say that they were every one out 
of the common, and that there was a new 
touch in each of them. I should say that A 
Daughter of Thespis seemed so honest about 
actors and acting that it made you feel as 
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if the stage had never been truly written 
about before. I should say that the people 
who lived in Putnam Place were just dears, 
and that I wished I lived there too. I should 
say that the company in Captain Simeon’s 
Store was so good, that if I were a rusti- 
ceator at Killock Cove in the summer, I 
should hide behind the Captain’s old barrels 
and boxes, and stay there all winter, so as 
to hear the talk.” 

“Not so bad,” the higher journalist ap- 
proved, “for a constant reader, with a 
mind stuffed with all sorts of trash like 
yours.” 

“ But who are those books by, anyway?” 
the constant reader called him back to busi- 
ness. 

“Why, the authors’ names are given.” 

“T know that, but who are the authors?” 

“How terribly personal you constant 
readers are!” the higher journalist sighed. 
“Tf the books are good, why must you 
bother about the writers? But if you must, 
why, I happen to know that Mr. George 8. 
Wasson is a painter, no longer in the bloom 
of his first youth, who has wintered and 
summered it at Kittery in Maine for the last 
fifteen or twenty years, and has fished up 
his wonderful material all along shore, as 
far down as Castine; and if you think A 
Daughter of Thespis is a true image of the- 
atrical life, you may depend upon it that 
Captain Simeon’s Store is a veridical repre- 
sentation of the Yankee fishing and coasting 
life, as it still holds its own in one of the 
most richly interesting regions of that some- 
what overwritten New England. It is more 
like the Miss Jewett country than the Miss 
Wilkins country, but, after all, it is George 
S. Wasson’s country, by right of discovery. 
You have it there in his book, with its 
amazing superstitions, its adventures, its 
strange oaths, its delightful parlance, its 
bold, rugged characters, and their astound- 
ing ignorance and credulity; its keen 
local crities of city folks, its unprin- 
cipled politicians, its shrewd traders, its 
reckless, luckless seafarers, and its queer 
farmers, teasing a reluctant harvest from 
their stony hills, and eking out a livelihood 
with poultry and eggs, and dwelling as far 
from the world, except for the all-pervading 
trolley, as if they lived in the beginning of 
the nineteenth instead of the twentieth cen- 
tury.” 

The constant reader blinked thoughtfully 
before asking, “ Do you think he ought to 
make them talk in that rough dialect?” 

“Why not, if they do talk in it?” 

“ But there has been so much said against 
dialect.” 

“Yes, there are a good many cultured 
asses who think their own bray is the true 
and sole standard of speech. Without the 
dialect the mental and moral atmosphere of 
Killock Cove could not have been given; it 
is preposterous to think of anything else. 
But if you want compensation for it, there 
is the pure, straight, simple English of the 
narrator, which caresses all the facts and 
traits it deals with, and gives you a rendu 
of the theme, delightful in its perfect 
drawing and its exquisite color. You can’t 
open the book”—the higher journalist 
opened it—“ without inhaling the sea and 
shore smells of the Cove; the taste of the 
brine gets on your lips; and the whole 
quaint look of the little, lounging, decayed, 
unkempt harbor village rises in your vision, 
a picture of alluring leisure and repose— 
the leisure of summer afternoons longer than 
any other measures of time in the world, 
except the summer forenoons, and the win- 
ter nights. It’s a proof of the author’s 
art that from the first line he piques your 
curiosity and warms your heart, and wins 
your love for his subject. There are some 
old-fashioned touches of his that I think 
charming, because they suggest a poet who 
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has lived as far from the literary world as 
from the business world. I think I most 
dote upon him when he is least up to date 
in manner. His nature is all up to date, 
though, no matter about his fashion; and 
that is the main thing.” 

The constant reader heaved a long, con- 
tented sigh. “ Yes, that is what I felt about 
it too. But I was afraid the characters were 
commonplace people. You know there has 
been so much said against them.” 

“ By commonplace people? Ah, why don’t 
you confine your constant reading to fic- 
tion alone, and let the criticism go? Why 
should you doubly darken your understand- 
ing?” 

“That is true,” the constant reader as- 
sented. “ But, really, about A Daughter of 
Thespis, now: do you think it is right 
to take away all the glamour of the 
theatre?” 

“No one can do that, and the author has 
not done it. Weren’t you interested in the 
book ?” 

“T simply couldn’t put it down; I couldn’t 
miss a word; and I kept wondering what it 
was held me so fast. Don’t you think the 
style is dreadfully plain? I don’t mean bare 
or bald, but plain. At times it seemed to 
me it was simple to the point of simpleness 
and beyond the point of simplicity.” 

_The higher journalist condescended, 
“That’s not so bad. But did you ever ex- 
amine the style of Tolstoy, the greatest nov- 
elist who ever lived? Well, there is none. 
There is absolute plainness, no matter what 
he is dealing with, and you know what 
heights he scales and depths he sounds. One 
might say Tourguénief has no style, or Zola, 
or Maupassant, or the Goncourts, at least 
so far as any reaches us in English; but 
their power gets to us without it. I am 
not really comparing them except in this 
point alone with Mr. John D. Barry, though 
I am far from thinking meanly of him. even 
in the best company.” 

“ But who is Mr. John D. Barry—” 

* Anyway ?” 

“e Yes!” 

“He is the author of some other books 
which I do not value nearly so much as 
A Daughter of Thespis; and he wrote a 
story—a long-short story—in one of the 
magazines lately which was one of the very 
best long-short stories I ever read.” 

“A Leading Woman? Yes, you are right; 
it was wonderful.” 

“You read the magazines, too, then?” 

“Of course I do! But why does he write 
so much of the stage?” 

* Because, I believe, he had some training 
for it, and probably loves it as much as he 
seems to hate it. At any rate, he loves to 
write of it, to ascertain it, to declare it, as 
it rarely has been ascertained and declared 
before. Doesn’t he do afl those different 
histrionie types with astonishing vividness? 
That plain style of his—which one may call 
bare or bald, for all I care; it’s so much 
better than anything florid — renders them 
all alive; it gives them to you characters, 
persons, acquaintances; you associate and 
suffer and enjoy with them. I know the 
book of old, for I read it when it came out 
a serial, and now that it has got into a 
book I should not be greatly surprised if it 
won the high place which belongs to it, 
though good luck doesn’t always attend: good 
books. The author is a man of unquestion- 
able talent, and he cannot rest from follow- 
ing it with other novels of the same hon- 
esty, the same quality.” 

“ Well, he will have me for a reader of 
whatever he writes. Why, I never knew a 
more naturally right-minded and wrong- 
minded girl than that Evelyn Johnson hero- 
ine of his, who is too good for her art, and 
not great enough; and if all actors were like 
those in his book, even when they were bad, 
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even when they were women, I should just 
love them. But do you think that a novel 
ought to be written with such perfect com- 
mon sense? It almost scared me. I sup- 
pose I didn’t expect it.” 

“You don’t often get it, whether you ex- 
pect it or not. Perhaps it may yet be the 
fashion, though.” 

“But now about Putnam Place! Who is 
Miss Grace Lathrop Collin?” 

“Anyway? Well, hereafter if anybody 
asks you that you can say she wrote Put- 
nam Place. That will be answer enough for 
anybody who is anybody. It is seldom that 
a book instantly approves itself a classic, 
as Putnam Place does in the fine, delicate, 
and difficult sort which a few of our women 
writers — Miss Jewett, Miss Wilkins, Miss 
Edith Wyatt—have the secret of creating. 
You may say that the art of it began with 
Jane Austen, but its English ancestry is to 
be traced in Cranford and Our Village; and 
then, being rather late for the Mayflower, 
it came over in one of the first Cunarders. 
In naturalizing itself to our air, it refined 
indefinitely upon its ancestry, and now there 
is nowhere else under the sun any beauty 
and truth to compare with its own. Where 
is Putnam Place? (I feel as if you were in- 
terviewing me, and I drop helplessly into the 
psendo-dramatic style.) What does it mat- 
ter? It is anywhere in any large or small 
quiet New England town, where people still 
live lives of ancient peace, and know one 
another with the cold, kind intimacy of the 
Puritan past. What is more important is 
the close, loving, tearfully smiling perfec- 
tion with which it is studied. That is not 
surpassed even by the accuracy of Mr. Was- 
son’s observation, and it would be a good 
exercise for people to read Captain Simeon’s 
Store and Putnam Place together, if they 
would have the right sense of New England 
in its two most widely parted extremes. 
Both are absolutely true, and Mr. Wasson’s 
work is not less so than Miss Collin’s, be- 
cause his material is rude. In Miss Collin’s 
study we have the same native stuff seen 
in its last physical attenuation, spiritualized 
to conscience, family pride, and snowy celi- 
bacy, a winter landscape streaked with pas- 
sionate color here and there from rising or 
setting suns. The people are mostly women, 
as Mr. Wasson’s people are mostly men; 
but there are young maids as well as old 
maids, young wives as well as old wives, 
and though the comedies and the tragedies 
are all so subjective, a flamy pulse of drama 
plays through every scene, which those to 
the manner born won’t perhaps feel more 
than others. In fact, if I were to give a 
guess, I should have courage to conjecture 
that Miss Collin was not to the manner 
born, for I do not believe she could have 
seen the inside of New England so unerring- 
ly if she had not first seen it from the out- 
side.” 

The constant reader thought she had 
caught the higher journalist in asking, 
“What do you do with Miss Jewett and 
Miss Wilkins in such a conjecture?” 

“Oh, well, there are always exceptions. 
And, besides, there is truth in what I sug- 
gest, and I stick to it. But no matter!” he 
braved it out, “ There is her work, whoever 
or whatever she is: an instant classic, as 
I said, and enduringly vital as only the 
classics are.” 

The attribution of classicism to Putnam 
Place seemed to bring the constant reader 
back to a point already passed. “ And you 
don’t think a writer ought to have style?” 

“Not if he can help it.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“The style he can help having, the style 
he tries for is not himself, and—” 

“T see what you mean,” and the constant 
reader sighed a little, as people do who are 
more convicted than convinced. 





























































































The French Religious Perse- 
cutions in Literature 


WHEN the first legislative action to sup- 
press the French Congregations was taken 
by Premier Combes, and the initial steps 
were taken to dispossess the unlicensed or- 
ders in Brittany, we made the reflection 
that, in the passionate Conservatism of the 
Breton peoples, their historic devotion to 
the Catholic Church and the religious or- 
ders, and their picturesque national life, 
with its old Celtic language, its quaint cos- 
tumes, its un-French atmosphere, there was 
rich literary material of the finest quality; 
and we recorded the hope that, among the 
many clever writers in France, some one 
would be found with the imagination and 
power to do justice to this Old World re- 
gion, and the stirring scenes which have 
grown from the people’s resistance to the 
government. Renan, greatest of all Bretons 
in our days, could have done the theme jus- 
tice, both in its religious tradition, and in 
“its picturesque aspects and Celtic spirit. 
Pierre Loti has shown, in his “ Fishers of 
Iceland,” that he can paint, with admirable 
richness of color, with profound insight into 
their gloomy and imaginative hearts, the 
life of the Breton fisherfolk. Edouard 
Schuret and others of the Celtic school in 
France have shown their power and depth 
in kindred fields. But of all the writers 
whom one would have thought of, as the 
evangelist of this new crusade, about the 
Jast is the author who has actually turned 
the theme into contemporary literature, 
“Gyp,” the Baroness de Janville, who has 
written so many novels of French aristo- 
cratic life in dialogue form. Who would 
have thought of “ Gyp,” the frivolous, brill- 
iant, gifted recorder of fashionable amours 
and foibles, coming forward as the prophet- 
ess of a religious crusade, as championess 
of the persecuted orders, as recorder of the 
profound emotions which the government 
persecutions have stirred up in pre-historic 
Brittany? Our wonder at “Gyp” taking 
up this theme is in part justified by the 
treatment she has given it in her new book, 
Les Chapons, the Capons, that is, a group 
of contemporary French types “who have 
grown fat, who are good for nothing, and 
who will eventually be eaten.” She has lost 
sight of the deeply romantic and psychologi- 
cal possibilities of her subject, perhaps be- 
cause she has, like Kipling, gone into parti- 
san politics, and has a number of points 
to make, chief of which is her much-to-be- 
regretted Anti-Semite and Anti - Dreyfus 
propaganda, which has already embodied it- 
self in Les Gens Chic, with its wit and 
its grossness, and also its injustice. In 
The Capons this brilliant writer introduces 
us to a Jewish family, who have grown rap- 
idly rich, have somehow acquired a title, and 
have bought an old country seat in Brittany, 
hoping to enter the life of the great country 
families, who still cherish the ancient 
Breton traditions, and preserve the old Cel- 
tic language. “Gyp” has drawn two types 
of these old Breton nobles, or, rather, two 
opposing camps, one of whom must also be 
enumerated among the Capons “ who are fat, 
good for nothing, and will presently be 
eaten.” The chief of this camp is a mar- 
quis, and French Senator, who seeks local 
votes by encouraging and organizing resist- 
ance to the measures of Premier Combes, 
only to advise surrender at the last moment, 
and thus make capital with the government 
authorities, and win plaudits in the press, 
as peacemaker and champion of the law. 
Opposed to this worthy Capon is another 
family of fine old Breton reactionaries, who, 
from the grandmother down to the children, 
take the lead in resisting M. Combes’s 
gendarmes, leading the Breton peasantry, 
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and standing up manfully for the old- 


Quixotic tradition of Armorica, Nothing 
could be more sympathetic than this second 
family of Breton nobles; like all “ Gyp’s” 
well-bred people, they are really well-bred, 
and altogether admirable in their Old-World 
ways. But of the popular religious enthusi- 
asm, which is the real literary substance 
of the question, “Gyp” gives us nothing 
that has any considerable value. 





The Study of Greek 


Tue Oxford Congregation recently voted 
to retain Greek as a required subject for 
the pass examination. The incident brings 
to the surface the long-continued struggle 
against a great language and a great lit- 
erature, which has been going on for a gen- 
eration, and which, on this side of the water, 
has about resulted in the victory of the 
contemners. It is characteristic of Oxford 
to cling to the ancient usage, and it is 
fortunate that, on this occasion, it is ad- 
hering to a righteous cause, or at least to 
a cause which must not suffer total defeat, 
even though the Greek be driven out of the 
list of required studies in our universities 
and colleges. Stanchly loyal as Oxford 
seems to be by this vote to maintain Greek 
as a required study, the majority in its 
favor was small, and the chances are that 
some day, perhaps not far distant, Greek 
must take its place among the voluntary 
studies, or, as we say in this country, among 
the electives. In our own institutions, the last 
stronghold of the language is Yale. At Har- 
vard everything is open, and the small New 
England colleges have for some years been 
admitting students without Greek, and, con- 
sequently, giving the A.B. degree to those 
who have never studied the language. Yale 
itself is expected soon to abandon the re- 
quirement, and when that time comes, the 
day of the effort to compel scholarship will 
have passed, and universities and colleges 
will be broad highways in which those may 
travel who have no desire for more than the 
most distant acquaintance with scholars, and 
without any acquaintance at all with the 
essential things of scholarship. 

The experiment of dropping Greek from 
the requirements is not wholly satisfactory. 
Mr. Herbert Paul, writing most charmingly 
and convincingly in the Nineteenth Century 
for February last, ventured to say that he 
does not believe that the “study of Greek 
would suffer if it were made voluntary. ... 
It is no doubt true,” he continues, “ that 
Greek has been well and effectively taught 
to unwilling pupils. But it may also be true 
that the amount of Greek acquired by a 
passman at Oxford, or a passman at Cam- 
bridge, is not worth the time bestowed upon 
the acquisition. On the other hand, the re- 
moval of compulsion would not leave Greek 
to stand upon its own merits and the dis- 
interested enthusiasm of heaven-born stu- 
dents. It would still lead to posts of honor 
and emolument even in this world.” The 
faculties of many small colleges are begin- 
ning to doubt the wisdom of yielding to the 
war against Greek which was incited in the 
United States, some thirty years or more 
ago, by Mr. Charles Francis Adams. Teach- 
ers of Latin, for example, find that the men 
who enter college without Greek are heavily 
handicapped, and that they do not become 
such good Latin scholars as do the Greek 
students. So it is in every one of the so- 
called culture courses. The students who do 
not go to college with Greek are not likely 
to become finished translators. of the Ro- 
mance languages, and acquire a good Eng- 
lish style with much difficulty. Even the 
science teachers miss in the non-Greeks, as 
they are called, the mental fibre which is 
attained by the discipline of the study of 
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Greek. President Hadley’s dictum, that he 
knew of no language which would take the 
place of Greek, is accepted as true by a 
large number of teachers who are not Greek 
professors. Still, there are very few who 
believe that the requirement could be re- 
stored, because the drift away has carried 
in its current some of the secondary schools. 
The result is that throughout the country 
boys are prepared for college without any 
Greek whatever. This most effectively 
blocks the way to a return, although, as we 
have said, the abandonment of required 
Greek is now regarded as a mistake not only 
by professors of Greek, but by professors 
of Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, of Ro- 
mance civilization, of English, and by some 
professors of science. We may add that 
some of the men who voted, in faculty and 
trustee meeting, for turning their backs on 
Greek, now regret that vote, and would like 
to see the return of the old Freshman and 
Sophomore curriculum—at least of the old 
trinoda necessitas, Greek, Latin, and mathe- 
matics. However, the day for taking a step 
forward to the old vantage-ground of the 
educational system seems gone,—and it is 
truly gone at least for this generation. 

It may be that Mr. Herbert Paul’s belief 
will be realized, and that voluntary Greek 
will some day occupy even a higher place in 
the affections and enthusiasms of students 
than it ever occupied under the compulsory 
system. Mr. Paul says of the language, 
differentiating it from Latin, which he 
ealls practical: “Let Latin, then, by all 
means be compulsory for other reasons 
than that. After the age of academic hon- 
ors and emoluments, Greek, like good sense, 
is its own reward.” He would consider 
Greek as an accomplishment, “not an ele- 
mentary subject,” and says that “ the noblest 
of all languages is degraded by administra- 
tion in homeopathic doses to recalcitrant 
schoolboys.” Let us assume that Mr. Paul 
is correct. The time has come, then, for 
a frank recognition of the place which Greek 
holds among languages, and for the proper 
and respectful treatment of the study with- 
out which, at some point at least in his 
educational career, no one can become a 
great literary scholar. In passing, we must 
differ from the rector of Exeter, quoted by 
Mr. Paul, who said, in defending his vote 
against compulsory Greek, that the know- 
ledge of it acquired by candidates for pass 
degrees “is absolutely worthless.” It may 
be that, in a large measure, this is true, but 
it does not follow that forgotten Greek 
has done the student no good. Still, we 
will take the dictum that voluntary Greek 
wili some time range on loftier heights than 
those to which required Greek ever attain- 
ed. This may well be, because of the pri- 
macy and power of the language. But if it 
is to be henceforth the study of the enthu- 
siasts, the college must have a Greek fac- 
ulty of such a character, of such attain- 
ments, of such inspiring force, that youth 
will be tempted to take Greek as an elective. 
There is much sound and noble teaching in 
Greek in our day, as there is in other sub- 
jects,—much sounder and nobler than teach- 
ing used to be in the college of the last 
generation, and some of the colleges are 
rising to such demands of voluntary Greek 
as Mr. Paul makes in its behalf. The first 
step in the new order is to be the teaching 
of elementary Greek in college, and, to some 
minds, this alone is to dignify the language 
as holding it above all the other sometime 
requirements. In order to carry on the work 
as it must be done, in both elementary and 
advanced Greek, the faculties must be 
strengthened, and the language and its lit- 
erature must be taught not only thorough- 
ly, but enthusiastically, and with its beau- 
ties, its nobility, and with the inspiration 
of Greek life always in view. 


































The Future in Ireland 


By Sydney Brooks 
Lonpon, April 18, 1903. 


OnE thing at least is certain about Mr. 
Wyndham’s Land bill. It cannot leave Ire- 
land as it found it. I ventured in my last 
letter to say that if its proposals are 
adopted, or even substantially adopted, as 
they stand, the result must ultimately be 
not only a new Ireland, but a loyal Ire- 
land. No one, with the past to warn him, 
will be rash enough to predict that the mea- 
sure is a final settlement of the land ques- 
tion. What Mr. Wyndham has made per- 
missive, the future may, and in all proba- 
bility will, have to make compulsory. For 
all that it is an immense, a comprehensive, 
a most hopeful step towards ridding Ire- 
land of landlordism, and creating a peasant 
proprietary. Is that to be the end of it? 
Will the spirit behind this land bill be found 
to have exhausted itself the moment the 
third reading is over? Or will it go on to 
yet greater triumphs, and make of this 
fine beginning the stepping-stone to complete 
reformation ? 

That is the question which Englishmen 
are asking themselves to-day, and even more 
remarkable than. the question itself is the 
spirit of hopefulness and cordiality in which 
it is asked. Of hopefulness and cordiality. 
Two years ago anything seemed likelier than 
that one could use these words in describing 
England’s attitude towards Ireland. Two 
years ago England was swept by an almost 
savage wave of disgust with Ireland, with 
Irish claims, with the Irish representa- 
tives. The feeling was excusable. The Irish 
press and the Irish politicians threw even 
the extremes of German pro-Boerism into 
the shade. In Parliament they gloated open- 
ly over British reverses, and cheered the 
capture of British generals. In Ireland they 
did all they could to stop recruiting. They 
voted the freedom of Dublin to Mr. Kruger. 
They adopted and improved upon all the 
“foul and filthy lies” manufactured on the 
Continent about the conduct and methods 
of the British army. They returned to Par- 
liament at the first chance the leader of the 
Irish brigade. In word and deed they show- 
ed themselves as nakedly enemies to the 
British crown as Cronje himself. More- 
over, they set themselves to perfect in Ire- 
land a new and improved edition of the 
Land League. Boycotting and intimidation 
became again a policy; the Crimes Act had 
to be enforced; it looked as though once 
more Ireland were to be plunged into a veiled 
civil war. They half paralyzed and wholly 
degraded the House of Commons with ob- 
struction that led at times to something 
like a riot. “ England’s danger is Ireland’s 
opportunity ”—and they made the most of it. 

And this was two years ago or less, There 
is no need to describe the general attitude 
of Englishmen. It was that of Americans 
towards the Boston Anti-Imperialists, car- 
ried to the nth of bitterness and fury. To- 
day every bit of it has vanished, not only 
from the English, but from the Irish side. 
Almost for the first time the English are 
really trying to find out what it is the 
Irish want that they may give it them. The 
Irish, for their part, are peaceably marking 
time and waiting to see what they will get. 
The United Irish League, so far from roar- 
ing, is hardly bleating. Landlords and ten- 
ants who used to meet one another chiefly 
in the law-courts are now positively hob- 
nobbing. The Nationalist municipality of 
Boyle in Roscommon has actually voted 
an address of welcome to the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant who has purchased a country estate in 
the neighborhood. The Queenstown Urban 
District Council, also a Nationalist body, 
has come out with a flowery greeting to the 
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King on the occasion of his approaching 
visit to Ireland. A few weeks ago when 
there was a preliminary debate in the House 
on the general question of land purchase, 
Mr. John Redmond collected opinions on its 
reception from all parts of England. He 
had editorials from all the leading papers 
of the country sent to him and read them 
through. The result, so he told me, aston- 
ished him. On all sides he found nothing 
but expressions of kindliness and sympathy. 
In fact, the relationship between the two 
peoples at this moment is so harmonious, 
so full of good will, as to be almost uncanny. 
They are at last within measurable distance 
of understanding one another. 

On neither side of that Channel which 
Mr. Balfour used to describe as “not the 
least of the Irish difficulties,’ has the pop- 
ular mind quite accommodated itself to 
the change. There is a good deal of be- 
wilderment, and, in consequence, a good deal 
of speculation. People are even talking as 
though home rule were a possibility of the 
near future. Long ago it was prophesied 
that home rule would eventually be passed 
by a Tory government in a yawning, half- 
empty House; and there are not a few to- 
day who really believe the prophecy is about 
to be realized, or at least that the present 
government is meditating something of the 
kind. It has even been explicitly stated 
that there would be a dissolution in the 
coming autumn and an appeal to the country 
on the question of a vast extension of local 
autonomy in Ireland. This has been de- 
nied, but there can hardly be a doubt that 
if the Land Purchase bill works smoothly, 
it will be supplemented by such a develop- 
ment of local self-governmert as will prac- 
tically insure home rule in fact, if not in 
name. “TI believe,” said Mr. John Red- 
mond to me a month ago, “ that if the Land 
bill proves a satisfactory one to the Irish 
people, we shall have home rule within five 
years. It will come, you will find, by uni- 
versal assent, just as the Local Government 
bill of 1898 came. The whole of Ireland 
and both English parties will be at one in 
demanding it.” Things are moving very 
swiftly just now, and it is quite possible 
that Mr. Redmond’s forecast may prove cor- 
rect. Indeed, it is no more than a fair 
matter of inference from official statements. 
One of the provisions of Mr. Wyndham’s 
bill is that one-eighth of the tenant’s an- 
nuity is to be perpetual and paid to the 
state. The suggestion was made in the open- 
ing debate that this payment should be col- 
lected by Irish local bodies. Mr. Wyndham 
in reply said that he thoroughly favored 
the idea, and would have included it in 
his bill but for the fear that “to bring 
anything in the nature of a local-government 
bill into this bill” would be to overweight 
it and “risk the loss of it.” The opinion 
gains that the local-government bill is only 
deferred, that the one-eighth perpetual rent- 
charge will before long be collected and ex- 
pended by representative Irish bodies, and 
that provincial councils, leading gradually to 
a central legislature at Dublin, are a part of 
the programme of the present government. 

If this prove to be so, as I am inclined 
to think it will, and, indeed, must, then the 
grant of home rule by the Tory party will 
rank among the wonders of politics. It will 
be just as amazing as though a Republican 
Congress twenty years from now were to de- 
clare for free silver. One could moralize 
on the phenomenon forever; but what is 


.the use? Every one who is not an English- 


man has long recognized home rule, or some 
satisfactory equivalent, as inevitable. Ev- 
ery one outside Germany sees that Prussian 
Poland will not forever remain as it is. 
Every one but a Russian knows that the 
autocracy is predestined to modification. It 
is piquant, it is interesting, it is the very 
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irony of party politics to find the English 
Tories chosen by fate as the agents of the 
great measure of Irish pacification. But it 
means no more than that they at length 
discern the irresistible drift of things and 
the necessity of surrendering to it. Home 
rule is the dominant fact, not its framers; 
the measure, not the men. Indeed, the only 
comment worth making on the situation 
that is shaping itself is this: England, while 
she would resist and vote down any home- 
rule scheme put forward by the Liberals 
as the price of their political alliance with 
the Irish Nationalists, would willingly ac- 
quiesce in precisely the same scheme if 
proposed by a Tory government that was 
independent, as the present one is, of the 
Irish vote. As a policy she will accept and 
subscribe to it for broad reasons of states- 
manship; as the condition of a political 
“ deal,” she will not hear of it. That is one 
of the many reasons why it is the Tories 
and not the Liberals who will eventually 
settle the Irish question. The Irish them- 
selves are beginning to realize this. As Mr. 
Redmond said to me, “ We’re for the party 
that controls the House of Lords.” 

And side by side with the Land Purchase 
bill, with this approximation, that may soon 
become a rush, towards home rule, with the 
general mellowness of feeling that now ob- 
tains in and out of Ireland, there is to be 
prosecuted a really valuable scheme of ma- 
terial development. It is at last becoming 
recognized that one-half the ills of Ire- 
land are economic and susceptible to “ prac- 
tical” remedies. Englishmen are much bet- 
ter at dealing with a situation of this kind 
than with one that requires the power of 
dramatic sympathy with, and insight into, 
the aspirations, sentiments, ideals, and the 
other intangible qualities and emotions of an 
alien race. They have no more talent for 
understanding people than the Romans had; 
but they do understand things. And now 
that it has dawned on them that there is 
work of an entirely “ practical” character 
to be done in Ireland, that the country, what- 
ever it may be politically, is by no means 
hopeless agriculturally or industrially, we 
may expect some distinctly useful results 
to follow this ray of light. Mr. Balfour’s 
light railways were the first undertakings 
that definitely aimed at the economics of 
the Irish question. Mr. Horace Plunkett 
followed this up with his agricultural co- 
operative unions—the best bit of work, I 
say unhesitatingly, that has yet been accom- 
plished by England for Ireland. Now we are 
promised a vast transit scheme to work in 
harmony with Mr. Plunkett and the agri- 
cultural board. Central depots are to be es- 
tablished in different parts of Ireland for 
the cheap and rapid collection of agricul- 
tural produce by means of motor-cars. It 
is partly a state enterprise, and partly a 
private one, absolutely non-political, and or- 
ganized in such a way that one may hope 
from it at least as much benefit, and that 
is a good deal, as has accrued to the Italian 
peasant and farmer from similar schemes. ; 

All this is excellent. The old Ireland is 
passing away before our eyes, and a new 
Ireland, Anglicized, at any rate, to the point 
of a moderate “ hustle,” is being born in its 
place. It is a keener Ireland, a more in- 
tellectual Ireland, an Ireland touched with 
something of the modern spirit, and free, 
one hopes and believes, from the intolerable 
political nightmare of the past. With such 
an Ireland all things are possible, even the 
creation of a new social order. There are, 
of course, no final victories and no final 
triumphs in politics any more than in in- 
ternational commerce; but England realizes 
that this moment offers the best of all 
chances for a solution of the Irish prob- 
lem, and she is bracing herself up to seize 
it as it should be seized. 










Books and Bookmen 


A REFERENCE to Thomas Love Peacock’s 
Maid Marian by the Scholar and _ the 
Sentimentalist in “The Canterbury Club 
Tales” of last week’s issue, and an 
article in the current number of the 
Nineteenth Century, by Mr. Herbert Paul, 
on “The Novels of Peacock,” induces a sad 
train of thought on the evanescence of lit- 
erary fame. There was a time when Night- 
mare Abbey, Maid Marian, Crotchet Castle, 
and Gryll Grange were as popular as Tris- 
tram Shandy and the Sentimental Journey. 
Professor Saintsbury’s recollection recalls 
that even in his childhood days Maid Marian 
was to be found in many libraries. How 
many of the innumerable throng that have 


witnessed the operatic performance of 
“Robin Hood,” or its second rainbow, 
“Maid Marian,” have read Thomas Love 
Peacock’s fascinating serio-comic romance 


of Sherwood Forest! Yet of all the writers, 
from the unknown ballad-mongers to Tenny- 
son, who have been inspired by this delight- 
ful story of Robin Hood and his merry men, 
and which by an odd coincidence was fur- 
nishing a subject for Ivanhoe at the very 
same time, none has ever interpreted it with 
more zest and freshness than Peacock in 
Maid Marian. Few of those who have en- 
joyed the delights of De Koven and Smith’s 
fantastic operas are even aware, we dare 
say, that in Peacock’s own time Maid Marian 
was turned into a comic opera by Planché 
and Bishop which was as extraordinarily 
popular. Many of the songs, indeed, which 
gave charm to the performance were taken 
from the delightful snatches of verse and 
lyrics contained in the book. These 
‘catchy ” verses from Peacock, for example, 
are said to have been the great hit of the 
opera: 


The bramble, the bramble, the bonny forest 
bramble, 
Doth make a jest 
Of silken vest 
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That will through greenwood scramble: 
The bramble, the bramble, the bonny forest 
bramble. 


The courtly pad doth amble, 
When his gay lord would ramble: 
But both may catch 
An awkward scratch 
If they ride among the bramble: 
The bramble, the bramble, the bonny forest 
bramble. 


“ We choose our abbot by his nose,” 
Brother Michael, otherwise 
whereat he falls into rhyme: 


says 
Friar Tuck, 


The rose on the nose doth all virtues dis- 
close: 
For the outward grace shows 
That the inward o’erflows, 
When it glows in the rose of a red, red 
nose. 


But the purest gem of verse in Maid 
Marian is the perfect lyric at the end of 
the second chapter: 


For the slender beech and the sapling oak 
That grow by the shadowy rill, 

You may cut down both at a single stroke, 
You may cut down which you will. 


But this you must know, that as long as 
they grow, 
Whatever change may be, 
You never can teach either oak or beech 
To be aught but a greenwood tree. 


It is difficult to give any idea of the 
brightest and most fanciful extravaganza 
ever inspired by forest trees and rippling 
streams and poetic sentiment and popular 
legend. As an artist Thomas Hardy is in- 
comparably superior to Thomas Love Pea- 
cock, but not even The Woodlanders or Un- 
der the Greenwood Tree can surpass the 
passionate love of woods and trees, the 
sportive fancy of forest mirth and glee, the 
gayety and vivacity of an_ out-of-doors 
phantasy and, romance, that disport them- 
selves airily in Maid Marian. To read Maid 
Marian, as Mr. Paul says with pardonable 
ecstasy, is like spending a long day in the 
country with the company of the imagina- 


























































tion, the best company in the world. It 
is an idyl of spring, and to this excellent 
critic we owe thanks for a return to these 
pages, dripping dew and shedding fresh 
greenness, which had grown dusty on a neg- 
lected shelf. 


Omarians in America will be pleased to 
read the poem which Mr. Austin Dobson 
wrote, and Mr. Henry Newbolt read for him 
on the occasion of the recent dinner of the 
Omar Khayyfém Club in London. The poem 
appeared in the Yatler, in Mr. Shorter’s in- 
teresting page, “ Jottings of a Journalist.” 





“UNDER WHICH KING?” 


‘Under which king, Bezonian ? 
Speak or die.” 
2 Henry IV., Act V., Scene 3. 
“Under which king?” you ask, my friend. 
“The Hermit of the Suffolk shore ?— 
The Tent-maker of Naishiptr?— 
Omar, Fitzgerald—which?” Perpend. 


The great Corneille, when pressed of yore, 
To judge two sonnets, answered thus: 
“One, in its way, is marvellous; 

And yet—I like the other more.” 


This is my case betwixt your twain. 
But if you further question why 
I sit in this brave company, 

I will—with your good leave—explain. 





Life is a toilsome thing at best: 

We all too-heavy burdens bear, 

And groaning ’neath our load of care, 
Run to and fro in search of rest. 


We find it where this board is set: 
Kind looks across the napery gleam; 
The Past, the Future, grow a dream; 

And—for the moment—we forget. 


Omar, Fitzgerald—these are all 
But phantasies. We snuff the air; 
The green spot in the desert bare; 
The Opiate of the Interval! 
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Estate Agent (to laborer’s son). 
father ?”’ 


Boy. “In the pig-stye, sir. 


“* Here, my boy, where can I find your 


You'll know him by ‘ts brown ‘at !"” 


Girl. ‘No; 
"ts hat on.”” 
—* Punch,” April 8. 
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Landlord (visiting new tenant). ‘‘ Well, my girl, is your father in?” 
’e’s doon among the pigs; 


but ye'll easily ken 'im—’e’s got 


—‘ The Tatler,” April 8 














Truce 
From the next ‘* Messages and Papers of the Presi- 


YELLOWSTONE Park, April, 1903. 
FRIENDS, comrades, and companions 

Of the mountains, caves, and canyons, 
Bear, Elk, and Cat, non-voters 

Even in the Dakotas, 

Commune with me a trifle,— 

I’m here without a rifle 

To see you, face to faces, 

In your own familiar places. 


We met here on a level: 

Even the Indian devil— 

The wolverine, the creature 

Most toothful of all nature— 

Is safe from being hunted; 

I couldn’t, if I wanted, 

With knife and gun attack you— 
They say the Game Laws back you. 


The time may come, my beauties, 
When my official duties 

May be relaxed, to root you 

From these old haunts and shoot you; 
I must say I am willing 

To do a little killing 

In spite of rhyme or reason, 

When bear meat is in season. 


Now that my kodak’s loaded, 
You’ll not be incommoded, 
I trust, if I come nearer, 
And fire the caméra! 
Tis thus I’ll advertise you,— 
In short, immortalize you 
In serial publications 
Read by entire nations! 
JOHN PavuL Bocook. 





Finance 


THERE can be no doubt that the specula- 
tive situation has greatly improved during 
the past week. It is not so much that basic 
conditions on which rest the prosperity and 
business welfare of the nation have grown 
better, but that the favorable features and 
the promise of the situation which already 
existed are now better realized. This is due 
to the change in “sentiment.” It is an in- 
tangible but a potent thing, this “ senti- 
ment.” It makes and breaks confidence, and 
because at bottom all business enterprises 
are governed largely by the frame of mind 
of the human beings conducting them, there 
is no factor which plays a more important 
part in speculation than sentiment. The 
stock-market went through a process of 
liquidation, It was, in a sense, not unlike 
the spring pruning of an orchard. Branches, 
living and strong, shoots and “ suckers,” 
which to the uninitiated meant nothing, but 
which retarded the trees’ vigorous growth, 
were ruthlessly cut off. The orchard will be 
the better for it. The stock-market was 
strengthened by the liquidation. It always 
hurts, what Wall Street cold-bloodedly calls 
a “healthy reaction.” But, after all, it is 
a question of the greatest good to the great- 
est number. 

Apart from the liquidation and the re- 
sultant improvement in the technical posi- 
tion, there is also the season to consider. 
A rise in values is seasonable. Spring means 
the reawakening of nature from the winter 
lethargy. The blood in men, like the sap in 
trees, circulates more freely. This tells on 
general business, and general business tells 
on the money-market and on stock values. 
In the course of the decline in prices, pre- 
cipitated by various causes and circum- 
stances described in this column at the 
time, a lower level of values was reached 
than there was any sound reason for. For 
this “sentiment ” was to blame. It is diffi- 
cult for a mental depression to be exactly 
commensurate with the circumstances caus- 
ing it. Sentiment always goes to extremes 
of optimism as of pessimism. But when 
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reason reasserts itself there is a logical re- 
action. Stocks had gone too low. As soon 
as the speculative community recovered 
from its fright prices rose. At this writing 
the recovery is still in progress. 

Money has worked easier. To-day inter- 
est rates are not more than one-half of one 
per cent. above what they were last year at 
this time, when speculators had not been 
frightened half out of their wits by the 
hue and cry about a permanently higher in- 
terest level on investments in this country. 
It is true that the present easier tendency of 
the cash rate is declared to be a transient 
matter by observers who are looking forward 
with some concern to increased demands for 
money later in the year. But possible 
though the usual monetary stringency may 
be in the autumn, the fact remains that it 
is still months away. This is not saying 
that great speculative activity is desirable 
or inevitable, but that for the moment there 
is no good ground for undue anxiety. 
Meanwhile, the over-manufacture of securi- 
ties, as already pointed out, has ceased, and 
gradually the “indigestion” of securities 
should pass away. 

The recovery in values now under way re- 
ceived impetus from the granting of the 
Northern Securities Company’s application 
to pay a dividend to its stockholders pending 
an appeal of the case to the United States 
Supreme Court. The Street was more com- 
forted by the news than seemed justified. It 










was good news, of course, but it was not 
intrinsically important enough to cause an 
advance in all stocks amounting to many 
scores of millions of dollars. The vital ques- 
tion of whether the company has a legal 
right to exist has not yet been passed upon 
by the court of last resort. In point of fact, 
it was merely that a sharp “rally” in 
prices was “ due,” to use the Street’s phrase. 
But aside from this, it is noteworthy that 
popular misconception as to the administra- 
tion’s real attitude toward trusts and com- 
bination is disappearing, and the country is 
not now breathlessly expecting Mr. Roosevelt 
to demolish every industrial corporation and 
railway system in the United States. That 
the Sherman anti-trust law is in many 
respects injurious alike to the operation of 
important enterprises of great public utility, 
and consequently to the public’s welfare, 
is probably true enough; but that it will be 
repealed or even modified soon is altogether 
improbable. It will take a long campaign 
of education to teach the people exactly 
what is wanted in the way of legislation 
affecting inter-State commerce. In the mean 
time the public is taking an ever-growing 
interest in the analysis of what really con- 
stitutes a restraint of trade, and is learn- 
ing to judge to what extent competition is 
wholesome and desirable. 

On the whole, the outlook is bright 
enough, given the promise of the crops and 
the improvement in monetary conditions. 











H ARPER'S WEEKLY for next week (out 

Wednesday, May 6) will habe, among 
other features, Rear-Admiral H. C. Taylor, 
U.S.N., on “ Battle-ships Cheaper than War”’ ; 
The first of a short series of articles on the 
Ideals of American Womanhood — Caroline 
Duer on the Literary Woman; A complete 


short story by Margaret Sutton Briscoe, “ His 
Opportunity” ; “ The Man Who Watches the 
Danger Signals,”’ a graphic story of the modern 


appliances for preventing accidents in railway 


travel; 16 pages of Editorial Comment on 
Politics, Literature, and Life. 


0 Pages of interesting sub- 
jects by interesting people 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York 
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Love and adventure fill the pages of this beau- 
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Navy Leagues and their Functions, 
Lieut.-Commander J. H. GIBBONS, U.S.N. 


Present Tendencies of Russian Policy . CHARLES JOHNSTON 
Lord North, the Prime Minister . . . LORD NORTH 


THE AMBASSADORS.—V. 
A Novel by 


HENRY JAMES 


50 Cents a Copy $5.00 a Year 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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HARPERS 
BOOK NEWS 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW 
(Imprint of R. H. RUSSELL.) 


George Ade’s lIatest book, 
“People You Know,” was pub- 
lished recently, and is a happy 
addition to Mr. Ade’s piquant and 
original stories. No one occupies 
quite the happy field of this author, 
and the reputation which he first 
gained through “Fables in Slang ” 
has constantly increased. “People 
You Know” is full of horse-sense 
and the peculiar humorous ob- 
servation that has made Mr. Ade 
famous. The book is character- 
istically illustrated with drawings 
by McCutcheon. 


PEARL ISLAND 


This is the tale of the strange 
adventures of two shipwrecked Iads 
on a little-known island in the 
Southern Pacific. The book is full 
of the exciting and the unusual: 
there are accounts of attacks by 
pirates, explorations by land and 
sea, excursions into a wild, volcanic 
country, the discovery of fabulous 
treasures of pearl, and a description 
of the strange life led by the 
castaways. The book is also edu- 
cational. It is correct in its geog- 
raphy, in its descriptions of the 
queer fauna and flora of the South 
Seas, and of the many expedients 
and experiments to which the boys 
were driven in order to escape 
back to civilization. 


THE KAISER’S SPEECHES 


There was published [ately a 
volume of much interest to think- 
ing Americans; it presents the 
character and views of the present 
German Emperor. These are the 
Speeches of Kaiser Wilhelm that 
bear on topics of importance to 
citizens of the United States. The 
book was translated and edited, 
with copious biographical notes, 
by Wolf von Schierbrand. There 
is an excellent likeness of the 
Emperor, done in photogravure, 
for a frontispiece. 


HOW TO KEEP HOUSEHOLD 
ACCOUNTS -°- 

This book will be found of great 
help to women. It conveys just 
the information necessary to enable 
a woman to record the expense, 
etc., of her household. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 


























Harper’s Magazine 
. For MAY 
Photographing the Nebulae 


G. W. RITCHEY 
Instructor in Practical Astronomy at the Yerkes Observatory 


Tells of remarkable new methods of photographing the stars, and shows the 
important discoveries made. His article is illustrated from many stellar pho- 
tographs of the greatest interest and never before reproduced. 








Sociology 


A striking study of the American work- 
ing woman, written by a woman of 
culture and refinement, who, in order 
to study this class, worked among them. 







Literature 


Hamilton W. Mabie contributes a 
brilliant essay on Ralph Waldo Emerson 
in 1903, and. Joseph Knight writes on 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘King John’’; his text 
is accompanied by Mr. Abbey’s pictures. 







Nature 


Sadakichi Hartmann contributes a 
charming nature study, ‘‘ Along the Salt 
Meadows.” His article is- artistically 
illustrated from photographs reproduced 
in tint. 








Short Stories 


The eight short stories in the May num- 
ber are a most striking collection. 
Among them are stories by Margaret 
Deland, Roy Rolfe Gilson, Anne 
O'Hagan, James Branch Cabell, 


Travel 


Waldemar Bogoras, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, writes of a 
strange Northern people, where the old 
are put to death at their own wish, and 
where a man is allowed to kill himself 
when tired of life. 


Arthur Symons gives a vivid, poetic 
picture of life in Constantinople. 


Science 


Carl Snyder, in an interesting psy- 
chological article, tells how the brain 
thinks, showing the entire material proc- 
esses of mental operations. 


Mr. Abbey’s Pictures 


There are three exquisite drawings by 
Edwin A. Abbey, R.A., in the May 
Magazine. They illustrate scenes in 
Shakespeare’s “‘ King John,” and are re- 
produced in tint. 


Illustrations in Color 


The pictures in color in the May number, 
in addition to Mr. Abbey’s drawings, in- 
clude three full-pages by E. M. Ashe, 
in full color, a number of dainty draw- 
ings accompanying Mr. Symons’ paper 
on Constantinople, and some strikingly 












Arthur Colton, and Octave Thanet. artistic photographs. 

















Wee Macgreegor 
By J. J. BELL 


NEW writer has suddenly appeared in Scotland who is more than rivalling Ian Maclaren 
and J. M. Barrie in popularity, while differing widely from either one of them in 
his portrayal of Scottish character. Mr. Bell has admirably told the humorous 

and realistic story of a little Glasgow boy, ‘‘Wee Macgreegor,”’ of his father, who slyly 
pets and spoils him, and of his mother, who adores and disciplines him—three unforgetable 
people who live actually before us in the author’s exquisite and sincere work. 











LONDON BOOKMAN.—“‘A book of genuine humor. . . . Recent fiction has given us no more delightfully 
whimsical or quietly sympathetic creations than this sturdy, human young laddie, his father and 
mother, and his small .sister Jeannie.” 


16mo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


Lady Roses Daughter 


By Mrs. Gunphry Ward 


The Milwaukee Free Press says: 
“ Julie Le Breton has the mysterious gift 
ofthe emotions, her stormy,impulsive nat- 
ure sets the nerves of others vibrating.” 








The Washington Post says: 
“Mrs. Ward has eclipsed all her previous 
successes. She has given us a flesh and 
blood heroine—her charm is wonderful 
‘and bewildering.” 








The Boston Transcript says: 
“ The story is the combat between two 





The Brooklyn Eagle says: 















“Neither religious problems, nor politics, 
nor social contests occupy Julie Le Bre- 
ton’s mind. She is wrapped in an o’er- 
mastering passion of love.” 


powers of a brilliant woman’s nature. 
Sometimes you are sure the lawless, the 
vagabond, the intriguing side will win. 
But it doesn’t.” 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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NO WORK, JUST CREAM; 
NO HEAT; » LE FS THEN EAT. 






































NATURE'S GREATEST. GIFT 


THE CHARM OF PERFECT HEALTH—comes to those who obey her laws. 
Nature’s food is grain—and fruit. Malta-Vita is whole wheat impregnated 
with barley malt, seasoned with salt, thoroughly cooked, daintily flaked, 
toasted to nut-brown crispness. It makes a delightful, appetizing, satisfying 
meai—morning, noon, night. Delicious when served with milk or cream. 











alta- 


Every element that goes to build brain and muscle and to regulate the system is found in proper pro- 
It is the perfect food because it combines the life-sustaining, health-giving 


portions in Malta- Vita. 
properties of the whole wheat with the quieting, nerve-steadying, and invigorating properties of malt. 
SCOURING—Every grain of hard winter wheat is carefully cleaned by a special patented process until it is absolutely 
free from all impurities. STEAMING—Then the grain is thoroughly, scientifically cooked for over two hours in sterilized 
retorts. MALTING—The wheat is then immersed in barley malt (diastase of barley) until the kernel is completely 
impregnated with strengthening malt. FLAKING—The malt-impregnated grain then goes through the crushing rollers, 
where the entire kernel is reduced to thin, leaf-like flakes. TOASTING—The flakes are then placed in specially constructed 
ovens, maintained at even temperature, and toasted to dainty, nut-brown crispness. PACKING—Malta-Vita is packed while 
hot in air-tight cartons—this brings it to your table as crisp, as appetizing, as when it left the oven. 
The Large Packages Carefully Sealed to Preserve This Delicious Crispness Retailed at the 
Same Price You Pay for Goods That Cost Far Less to Make, and Possess Few of the Health- 
ful, Wholesome, Delightful Properties of Malta-Vita and Lack Its Exquisite Natural Flavor. 
a&@See Coupons in Malta-Vita Packages Telling How to Secure a $350 Kimball Piano and Other Valuable Articles Free. 


MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CoO., 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 















































